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ABSTEACT , . - , ,^ n - 

' The racial attitudes of 83' Children who live m a 
community which, is approximately half black and half whP-te axe 
examined in this study. Income and education are similar for both 
races. The ^purpose of the study is twofold: to test a hypo.thesis 
?tout the effect of equal status interracial contact and to 
^•nvestigatfe parents' perception of their children's adaptation to 
int«=rracial living. Two populations are examined; white chilaren m 
grades three through six in the public school which is 81* black 
during the year studied (1^74-75): and white chiJ-dren who live in the^ 
same community and attend the same grades in a variety of secular and ■ 
^el-igious' private schools. The public school system is over 96,J black 
at the elementary level during the year studied. The white children^ 
studied tend to perceive'.blacks as hard" working, honest, intelligent, 
good neighbors, worthwhile companions and teachers who desferve a 
college, education- arid to aspire to the presidency of the Onited 
States, PerJiaps the most startling and Tinexpected finding of this- 
study isxthat the white children in the community are not clear wh^o 
is black 'and who is white.' There is evidence that indicates that race 

■is less important in this community than elsewhere m the U.S. xt may 
be that homogeneity in social class for blacks and whites is 
importaH in predicting the success of interracial communities. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTROPu'cTION-, STATEHEHT OF PURPOSE, AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS- 

This sfudy examines' the racial attitudes of eighty- 
three white 'children,, grades three through 'six,' who live in 
a co»„unity *-ich is approximately half blao). and half white, 
laconic and education are similar for both races.- The purpose 
■of the study i.'t«ofQld. to test hypotheses about the effect 
of equal status interracial contact and to investigate 
parental perception of their children ' s adaptat^ion to inter^- 
>acial -living. Two populations were Examined; white 

children in grades three through six ll. the public school 
which was' 81 percent black during theVyear studied and 3hMs 
Children who live in .the' same conpunity and attend the same 
grades xn a variety of secular and-Wlig^pu's private schools-. 
The puilic school system was -over flS ' percent bla'ck at the • 
'elementary level during the'l97^.75 school year, the , year 

jstudied. ^' . ' ■ , 

The Schools and Racial^ Integrat ion' _ 
• The schools have been one^ importanV focus of public 
policy xntended-to bring American blacks into the full and 



eq-ual participation which our constitutional system 

guarantees eve^y citizen, The .Senate Select Cpmmittee on 

Equal Educational Opportunity stated- its positiojx. in 1970^. 

'Tor more than a century, the goal of this Nation has been 

a- just arid open society - in which, citizens, associate freely 

as they wish<j in which 'race and religion are ho handicap, f 

above all,, .a society in which each child is born w'i'th a.real 

and equal chance for a productive and useful life. Achleve- 

ment of that goal canriot be grounded uppi;! a system of public 

education which perpetuates ,. for- all- time?, the results of 

past d3.scrimination."^ In the same year. President Nixon ^ 

articulated the of f icial_American position in favor of 

\ ». • 

racial mixing' in' the schools, "We all knbw that desegregation 
is vital to quality education, not only from the standpoint ^ 
pf raising tTie ' achievement level of the disadvantaged, but , 
also, from the standpoint of helping all children achieve a^ 
broadbased human understanding that .increasingly in essential 
in today's v'orld."^ 

■ lu. S. Senate? Toward Equal Educ'itional Opportunity 
■(New York: AMS Press, Inc., 1974), p. 187. 

^ 2speecb by Richard Nixon on May 2'l, 1970 quoted in 
ibid., p. 190. 



"The public schools of America are- curreritiy bei'fJg 

called upon Xp accomplish perhaps. the greatest social mission 

in- the' nation ' s history , full ' integration" -of 'minority ' groups 

int6 the society. ;..lJnquestionably, schools IjaVe borne the 

-brunt of carrying out the intent of the constitution coh- 

cerhing equality of opportunity and realization of human^ 

potential. In ^this^ effort it has been cohf rented by th6 , ^ 

intertia of some socia-l institutions such as 'the church and 

the hostility and opposition of others such as the -family." 

"* ' " . . ■ 

Because of segregated residential patterns, the dese- 

gre<7ation of public. schobls-has beerf partly "attempted by 

busing as* mandated by .the courts. The furor over. busing,- 

' * - . * ' 

including advo.cacy by some of a constitutional amendment to 
^prohibit busing for racial reasons and the disturbances over 

buying in Louisville, Kentucky and Bdston, M.ass,achusetts on 

tht-opening of the 1975-76 school year j'*' demonstrate thlt . 
.-desegregation by fhis^ means is difficult, Moreover .-many- 
'large cities are becoming increasingly black 'and have"^Wjority 

black" school systems. « * 



3Thomas H. Buxton, Keith W. Prichard, Charles M_. Bingham 
Charles E. Jackson and Loritricia Talps j "Black and White ^ 
-Teachers and Desegregation," Integrated Education 12 » 
(January-April 1974), p. 19. ' ' ^ ^ 

' '*''^The Busing Dilemma," Time- Magazine. , September 22 , 1975 i 
"pp. 7-15. . ■ , _ ' \ . "• « ' ^' 



t 



* At the beginning of- the .197,5 school 'year,, the District ^ 

.-<»• of -eolumbaa -school system' was ninety-six percent black at .the, 

\ elementary school levei_, grades one through six.^ Detroit . , 
schools in. all grade^Tare 75.1 percent .black in 1975; 6 those^ 
■ .. of ■MemT)h|''s770'.'6 .percent black. ^ As long ago as 19.72 , 'the 

.public eiemfentafy gchpol population of Chicago was 5^6 percent 
• • black Gary 64 percent, of Shreveport -96. p'ercent, of St. ^ , 
^ Louis 6,9 percent, ,of Atlanta 8H perpent.'^ . . ; . . 



If we hold to interr.acial education as ^goal, then^in 
many places the alternatives, arfe busing across political 
boundaries.^ and/or Increased residential integration. After 
examining what is "known about 'th^^impyacb of interracial 

. schooling on. chir^ren, Nancy St.. John suggests , -".perhaps' it 
is time to reconsider -the possibi-liV of residential deseg- 

■ regatibn'in our me.tropolitan areas. In the. 1960 's^a vigorou^^ 
fair ^housing mdve'ment gained momentum, and a^g'islation against 

i discrimination was ^enacted in many states and cities.- ,If that 

\\ " ■ - V . . . . ' ■ - ■ 



T' ' ' • (^Personal communication, D. C» *Board of Education, 

Division of. j?esearah. , - " . 

i * \ • , . . ' ' ^ ' • ^ . 

' ' ' ^petroit'^.(Micl\igan) News, October 28, 1975. I * - 

'^The Comip?rcial Appeal (Mempiiis, Tennessee), Wov.emb'ey 10,/ 



1975. 



! 7Ajames Coleman, Sara D. -Keily, John A. Moore., Trends, d-n 

- School Se^re^ration, 196 8-73 , (D. C./. Urban Institute ,^975)-. . 



If 



* ■ 
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movement* vei?e 'revitalized, iff " legislative^ Ibdpholes were 
•''tigli'tS'ned arftij tlj^'discrimirtatory -practices of re^al. estate 
■and>bankW -firms were eliminated, it might be ,pos-*liae' 

for' hous'4ng/tq*:-share with the schools- the respongibiUliy of 
- desegregating our society .'[S ^ Busint across poLitiqal boun. 
•daries involves thi difficulties .of bqoperatior) between - ^ 
•several poli'tical , jurisdiction^ as well-as^ verM long distance^ 
to' be, traveled 'fn some of our^,large/>' citie^./\ Residential/ 
integration,- it is attainable , and the- naturally integrated 
■ ■ schools -which :arise therefrom s.eem^a simpler solution. . - 
\ . ' *The' courts -have*, recognized the clos.e - association 
between segregated housing and segregated schools-. In , ^ . 
■.discussing, his det:is.ion on Hart vs. Community School Board ^ _ 
Of Brooklyn, Judge Jack.B. Weinstein said, "iiousin-g and. '* 

■ school ..patterns - feed -on each other . >e segregated schools ^ ^ 
discourage middle claS-ff whites from moving^ irito^ the. area and ^ 

■ the segregatejl housing patterns lead to segregated schools. "9. 
He enjoined the 'public housing authority ^ t^ke steps 'to 
desegregate Housing in the Mark'W'n sc^ol distH^^^^ 



for 



^ ' 8^ancy^6t.'John, Sfchool .De.segreg^tidnt OMt comes . 
Children ; '(New Yor'k?" John. Wiley & 'bionj, 197'5; ,. p. /l-O'. 

Sjack-B. Weinstein, "The Mark /wain Sqhool .Decision, " ' 
Integr ated Education 12 (January- April 197M), p. 43, 
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: ■ Am^riclns may be ready for. wide spread residential 
integration: Hermalin and Farle^ound that .. "The Vttitudin.l. 
.recepti^i-ty a^d economic", pptential exi|t for e^ensive. ne.gh- _ 
•borhSod «eridential integra-on. and these -can achieve the . 
dual goals of integrated sclu . and neighborhood schools."- 

J ^v.-? irTren Benefit 'from racially 

._ xt has been assumed that children oen*.! 

„.i.ed' education.' ' children-are^ss^ed <o be ' bet.er .ble 
-to"6o^pet.-i0^erican society , white children to become less 
..p.e3ud-iOed. .ore accepting of blanks than- A^ericaris have-!>een 

in. the past,. It is not clear wheth^^ or^not these things . 

actually .happen or what "the associated boats are. One ^ . 

difficulty has been ^he confusion of social class issues w.th 

race.. A situatio'n in, which so'cial class is si.iia^ f^r both 

^ • • ^hotter focus ojn racial issues without the 

races permits better locuu . ^ ^ . 

.. confusion of social, class issues. • , 

. . , • - Pr^P, valance of tlie Issue 
. L co-unity organisation. in .the ^community studied is 

one of- seventy-four- organisations with a p^a-integration. . 
• focus which/have united together as National -Neighbors -to 
■ -promote- i^nterracial living. National Neighbors members were 



. - ; lQ,x,ert^ L.Hermalin and ^^|^-l^|„iirurt3'ASS' 
il ■ -, llNa'tionil Neighbors. 17 .Maplewo«.d Hall, PhiladelpKia, 

II. -PA laiit.t.'- ' , , , 



poXled by letter in an attempt to determine tne, exxenx xo 
which white children of .primary age attend predominantly . 
black, schools. . See letter in app^endix. ^.Fourteen 
(Organizations responded, ten of which report one or more 
schools in which, there are ^minority of white- children. 
The schools are an important issue in the National Neighbors 
communities.- In a report to the National Neighbors Boakd, 
^)rale© Beach spoke to. the issue of improving l.ocai; school ' . . 
.*an especially complicated undertaking- that encompasses the- 
perceived 'quality- of them, fJLight-from them, 'and extremely 
diverse assumptions, ideas . and feelings -about tjiem. She 
pointed out that school population seldom if ey.er -reflects 
the interracial character of our communii:ies , which -is a ' , 

strqng indicator that we must examine ourselves asvwe'seek 

' " ' . ' ■ . 12 

.resolution of our public. school dile^mma." 

This community is unusual because the similar high 

socioecbnomic status of. blacks and whites is accompanied by 

white iRinority status in the public school. ' Nancy .St. -J^^n^^ 

writes that it is ilhportant to look at ^dhildren in racia:ily/ 

schools where th'e children are of the same'social class so 



■^^Neifihbors 5 (Summer 1975) , p. *2- 



that racial variables are not confused with those of social 
class'. But, "If the school is middle class, it will rarely 
be mostly .black. According to Rose Helper'in her review 
of the-, literature, most .integrated neighborhoods have few 

blacks ... , . 

' Communities .like this one may become increasingly' 

common. The increasing blackness of many large cities implies 

that many white children will be minority children in their 

schools, at least while their -communities are racially 

changing. As mentioned above, many school systems- are 

alrea^dy majority black at the elementary level. Thus, white 

^children are already'a minority in some" schools and school 

systems and the number\6f such children- is likely to increase. 

In the past, communities often changed from completely 

white to fcompletely black within a year or so. .This commu- 

, nity has been racially mixed for abouj 15- years and seems 

likely to .continue to remain so. The existence, of National 

Neighbors testifies "to the recent desire and willingness^ 

blacks and whites'' in sufficient, numbers for at ieast some 

small success, in keeping their communities "multiracial. If 

■ public policy> should change to encourage interracial resi- 

dentdal living 'patterns , it is reasonable to assume- that there 
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St. John, p. 121 



will be more situations in which white children live in 

i * 

X 

communities with a substantial' black population or in which 
white children are in the minority in their public schools. 
Public policy itself could have that effect as it is unfair 
to place the'.burden of integration on pioneer blacks . Any 
public policy to promote interracial communities would surely 
include white people; inoving into largely black communitie's . 

Research Questions 

* , ' ' \ 

The research questions are formulated for a' situation 
in wft-lch blacks and whites are similar for social class-, 
they are prosperous- and well educated. Does interracial 
living affect racial attitude in the., anticipated positive 
^direction? How are the racial attitudes of white cl)ildren 

affected by minority statUs in a school situatipn? Are age 
^ and sex significant factors in the formation of racial 
attitudes? For children in the same interracial community 

w 

are racial attitudes affected by attendance -^at a 
predominantly l^lack public school as compared to a predomi- 
nantly white private school? How do white parents perceive 
their children's experiences in interracial living? 'These 
are some of the questions this°study will try to answer for 
one community. 
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< Rele vance to Social Work 

— z ' ' » 

The implications- of this study are important to social 
work both, on the public policy and practice 4ev-. is . Racial . 
prejudice results in disorder and ^social unrest and is a 
negation of the American ideal of judging each man on hi^ • 
merits . More positive racial attitudes^'and' the willingness 
p'f Americans to freely choose to associate across racial 
lines, is a social good. Yet,, for every good there^ is a cost. 
Br understanding what is actually happening to children in 
interracial situations, socia-1 work practitioners, 
particularly" in the schools and as community organizers , 
would be better able to maxijpize the "benefits o'f interracial 
living while minimizing the costs to both -blacks and whites. 
Such a cost-Jbenefit analysis i& complex. "School 
-desegregatiofi is -a many sided phenomenon, whose effects may be 
simultaneously. beneficial to- children in some respects and 
detrimental in other respects,"!*^ The subjective perceptions 
of parents about their children's adaptations to interra^al 
living are crucial for devising programs* which help parents 
work out perceived difficulties so that they'do not -flee to 
one, race communities. . . 



■'■'^St.. John, 'p. xi. 
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social work is an .eclectic -field which uses the insights 
, of air the social sciences to .promote adaptive change. Where 
w; do not have sufficient information , it is" sometimes , 
Appropriate to do the research ourselves even though it^is 
■ beyond tie n'arrow- focus of practice. Real or- perceived^ costs ^ 
associated with". residential integration must be recognized ^ 
and dealt with or the success of the effort will be compromised. 

. Helping children cope with the stresses of interracial 
living so that they may have its benefits is a challenge to " 
aur ability to help 'children i^arn to cope with stress' pro- 
ductively. Thp challenge is to keep the right to be 'different 
While respecting differences-. Or this subject, Erik Eriksoh- - 
says, ."For emen within a wider identity,%an meets mah always 
•in categories (be they' adult and child, man and woman, 
employer and employee.,* leader, and follower, majority and 
minority) ani 'human' interrelations can truly be' only the 
. expression of divldSd ^function and the concrete overcoming 
of the specific afnbivalenc^ inherent in thpm: that is why 
I came to reformulate the Golden Rule as one ih at commands 
' ■ us always to act in such a way that the identi-ties of both 
the a ctor and^e one acted upon are enhanced. 

, ^ik H. Erik'son, I^entit^Vou^^ .<New ' 

York, W. Norton and Co"., inc., liiS^p. 31^.. , 
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The Setting 



The school district studied comprises one census tract 
in Washington, D. C. and that census tract is here referred 
to as the community. The houses in the community are large 
substantial structures on tree lineS streets. They range 
from -cmfortabie frame to elaborate mansion^like houses. • 
More than half of the homes were bTilt before 1939, are 
attractive and „eli Maintained . ^ The.iTedian value of . houses 
in the area in 1970 was W,300. ' The sale firice of houses ' 
has apparently incre-ased-suhstantiaily since then.. Tfere 

'are a few apartment buildings located at the easterA / . 
boundary .f the community which i^ a^co^nerbial street, but V 
the overwhelming majority -of homes , *ighty,eight percent , 
are single family dwellings-'bwned by -the occupants. -The 

median numler of rooms , in the houses is 7.... The median 

number'of people in owner occupied homes is 3 .1 ,. of renters . 



2.1." 



•w,.. main sections of the community, one east 
There are two main bet-i-xv^nwi v^* , . 

of a main thoroughfare and .one to the west. The houses in 



s. department of ' Commerce.,, Bureau of the Census, 
npnsus for 19-^" - Block Statistics., . - • 



' 'i 



O It 
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the eastern section had in 1970 a mean value of $36,280 and 

fifty-two percep.t of the population was black, while those' " 

in the western section had a mean value of $51,893 and .forty- 

17 

'tv;o percent of the population was black. 

The community began to changa raciaily around 1960 with 
some attendent wlAte flight. Two factors were probably most 
important in contliuing to attract white families to the . 
community; one, that well contructed, attractive housing was 
available at prices below costs elsewhere in the city or 
close-in suburbs,, and- two, the efforts of a commlinity 
organization encompassing an area larger than the commuhity 
which had a vigorous pro-integration focus in the. early 
years, of" racial change. T^e community organization fought 
block busting and racial steering, advertised itself 
nationally, and maintained a free housing service to help 
families interested in living in an integrated .community , 
find housing in the area. 

Today, white families buy from blacks and black 
families buy. from whites. This, situation meets the test for 
an integrated' community-: one in which whites and blacks are.. 



I'computed from" Census of 1970, Block Statistics 



10 



- . W - 

our«ntly mving into- houses of comparable value." Updated 
statistics on the. racial composition of the community are 
not available, but this researcher's impression is that it 
has remained about the same. The public school, however, 
has become more black as shown in Table 10. -This researcher- 
could find no statistics for public vs. private school " 
attendance by race. However, in,1970, seventy-two percent 
-of' the children, kindergarten through high school attended 
public schools; at the elementary level, seventy-nine percent 

were in public school. 

Th^re were only seventeen people identified as .Spanish 

surna^ed' or Spanish Speaking in the community during 1970. 
: There are- few of other races-so th,t the non-bla.ck population 

is essentially white. The conMunity is prospe^us... Median 
- family income in.l969 for all races was ^21,-l«>with. ^ m^^n. 

if-«H,«9. Black median income was 520,7.88, a difference of 
. less tha; two percent. Median years of education for blacks 

over twenty-five was 15.9, .for,tFe entire cp«unity W.e. 

Eighty-three point five percent, of the blkck population over 



082 077, 1973, Pv ^tS- . . " ' ^ 
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' twenty-five finished 'high school vs. eight-,one point eight ^ 
percent of the entire conununity, Other parameters show a.. . 
similar distribution. The median value of homes owned by 
blacks was ^^ 3, 200 compared to $m,400 for- the total popula- 
tion. For a comparison of the occupational distribution of 
the black and non-black population, see Table 12 in the 
appendix. Note that a larger percentage, of blacks than 
others are professional. -Cramer's V for the association of , 
race and occupation is .149. > 
" ' ■ The- self identified. black population ranges in- color 
from white to dirk brown. There are a number of racially 
mixed marriages and white families who have adopted black 
and/ or oriental children. ' - , 

The School 

■ : Iji October 1974, the school system had 62,988 students 
in- grades one through six. The eleirtentary school population 
l^as at most just over. three percent white. See Table 10 in 

/ the appendix. „ ' • " ■ '-- 

I '^"^ The' elementary school in the community is Ideated 
/■ approximately in the middle .of- the community -so that^, although 
the area it^ draws from is large, all children are /Within 
walking distan>e^;^The school includes- grades prekmdergarten.- 
through, six. Many heighborh^i^d families wKo^iater send their 
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children to private school *use the prekindergarteri and 
kindergarten.' Because these grades are 'not representative 
of the school population in 'generan only grades one through - 
six are' included in .the discussion .of" the school. 

' As of ^October 197U, there 'were 407 children in grades 
one through six in the school;. 321 black, five Spanish-- 
surnamedl two Asians -and seventy-nine children classified' 
as other which includes whites. The o/ie, through six faculty" . 
consisted of fourteen classroom teachers of whom nine were 
black, five white. There were a number of special services^ 
■''teachers. They included a counselor , . a speech^^herapist , 
a physical education teacher, a school based special services 
teacher, math- and-science 'specialists , a French teacher and 
a librarian. Most were black. The principal is black. 

Black culture and history are emphasized 'in the. school. - 
Ml chi-ldren participate in programs ' jlfTBlack History Week 
and Martin- Luther King, Jr.'s birthday. The birthdays of 
Malcolm X and Martin Luther King, Jr. are school holidays 
and the birthdays of other black notables.. are commemorative 

days, . ' ■ ' ' , 

' , • Summary " 

This .study, concei-ps the, racial attitudes of eighty-three- 
children who 'have completed:- Jrades three through six^n a 
racidlly mixed community and the 'effect on those attitudes 
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■"of attendence at a predominantly -bla'ck public school as 
compared to predominantly white private.-schools ; ' P^rentrai 
perceptions of the ' children's adaptations to a racially ' 
minced .community /re also studied. The conuliunitV in^ question 
is a prosperous one of --single family homes- in which the. 
socioeconomic class. of blacks and 'whites is^' similar. The 
public school system is almost completely black; the 
neighborhood elementary school is eight^^ofie percent black, ' 
grades one through six. Although this situation is unysual 
today, it is likely to be repeated in other large cities in 
the neai^ future. - 



-CHAPTER II ' - 

^ ^ TJE LITERATURE ' " ' > 

Meyer Weinberg, authpr of several reviews of. the 
literature, on desegregation said in 1975, "Desegregation ^ 

research is a new unique area of scholarly inquiry in that 
' ■- V '■ ' « • - . *- • . ' 

it -has no literature .- There are. many .individual studies, 

but no .real body of principal findings of which the great 

mass 'Of researchers are even aware . .."-^ And further, 

"Very few studies afford. insight into the behavior of white 

'students. under desegregation. "2 This appears to be thfe 

.^.actual state of the literature^ on the racial attitudes of . 

white grammar school children who are in. contact with blacks 

according to. this investigation's search. There was almost 



^Meyer' Weinberg , "A- Critique of Coleman , " Integrated 
Education 13, fSeptember-October 1975)-, p. '♦2. = 

2Meyer Weinberg, Desegregation Research; An Appraisal , 
CBloomington, Indiana, Phi Delta Kappa,' May. .1970) p. ^ 
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nothirg that I found oh white Children i^n schpois- wher^-^they 
are in the minority. Because If this the' researcher -will try 
to bring together ;theories fvf various of the social .sciences 
and studies of children. in interracial settings to put. to- 
ReHjher a framework of ideas which .might help explain the data ' 
and validate the instruments 



used. 



The purpose of this, fit^dy is twofold: to .test hypotheses 
about the effett.of equal status interradill contact on^the 
attitudes of white children Itoward blacks and to investigate . 
parental perceptions of the fadaptation of their children to 
interracial living. The adaptation oX white children to 
.interracial living has been studied little and it is hoped 
that the .interviews with paknts will" suggest variables 'for . 
furthfer investigation.. • ' . - * 

The literature review is divided into two parts. The - 
first ^deals with" the, racial attitudes of white children and 
the hypotheses for this study derived from theory and research 
The, second part discusses those variables not " previously co- 
tiered which seem ta' contribute substantially to the formation 
■^oT -lacial attitude and adaptation tb_ interracial living. The 
; second section forms the basis f6r the. questionnaire used 

with parents of children studies. . To^follow^he discussion, 
- .it.. is .necessary to define basic terms, for ex'ample what is 
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meant by .attitude, what constitutes a non-segregated setting - j 

and . to- e^quore whether exposure to doxninant , Ainerican anti^ 

ft X ■* . 

V black attitudes is necessarily universal in this country • 

* Attitude is generally conceived of as, having three parts : * 

the cogrtitive (belief s) , .the affe.ctive (feelings^H and the 

\ * ' ' ' * - ' ■- 

- ' '/-behaviijb'sai (actions) or conative (mind set predisposing to 

action)* For example, Erlich says, "An attitude is ah inter- 

' related set of propositiqns about an obje!ct or class of 

objects which are, organized around cognitive,^ ^ehavioral, and 

affective dimehsions ."3 Some prefer a narjrow^r: definition* 

^'Attitude'v no ma'tter how defined, is only one de-terminant of 

•action."'^ In this'*scheme , belief s and 'behaviorai' intentions, 

arfe- seoarate. Y^t #ili agree that the' affective , cognitive - 

and- behavioral /spects of favorable or unfavorable, response 

''tb an object closely intertwined. In Chapter III there 

V7ill be a discussion of the intruments used to measure thefee * 

aspects of attitude* ' . ^ - 



"^Howard J. fehrlich, The Social Psycholof^y of Prejudice , 
(New York, John .Wiley" 6 Sons, 19730 ,<»p. 4'^ / * / 

■ '*John C. Brigham and Theodore Al Weissbach,, editors , ■ 
Racial AttHrUdjes. in America , (Nev .York, Harper and Row, 1972) ^ 

p. '/9. -/ : ' ■ 
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** The literature on "racial miyi"ng-in the schools is 
careful 'distinguish ^etween^iegregated, integrated and 
desepregated, sometimes. called unsegregated.- Segregated 
refers to groupings of one race. Desegregated or , 
unsegregated 'groupings include several, races who are in 
physibal proxiinii:yV Integrated groupings are those in which 
several races are physically together in an atmosphere -of 
inufuai^spect and acceptance, the communixy which is the - 

Eopic of this paper is probably "integrated" ^ but I will ref^ 
to it as, interracial. 

Much of the literature on prejudice and interracial 
attitudes attempts to correlate personality type, as it 
develops out of specific chi-ld rearing- patterns, with 
prejudiced attitudes, ideas, feelirfgfe" and beKaviors . Such 
material is outside the scope of this paper. 

Anti-black prejudice as a -general attitude in-^-.the 

United States has been well documented, although there is 

0 ' ' 5 ■ • ' 

evidence that such prejudice is lessening. "American 



%azel Eriskine; "The Polls f interracial Socializing" 
Public "O pinion Quarterly 37, (Spring 1973) * 



•1, . . • i 
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children regardless of race or region can hardly escape 

' ' ^ '■ ii'e 

exposure to i:he values implicit in pervasive practices" 

for example, racial' segregation, and other -effects of racism, 
according to Mary Ellen Goodman. For the cotin*try as a. whole, 
'this statement is probably still as true as when Goodman 
wrote it in the time of t'he de jure segregation. However, 
matters may well be di-ffereht' for white children twelve years 
old or less who have spe.nt most or all of "their lives in a 
prosperous inlferracial community in a city which is more than 
70 percent black and which, is administered by, and employs, 
-numerous, highly .visible black people. If, in addition., 
they attend a school which is 81 percent black in an almost 
totally black school system, stressing black history and 
culture ,. their knowledge of current anti-black feeding may ^ - 
be- quite limited. The exposure of white public school 
children in. the community to anti-black attitudes may be 
limited even as compared to children in the same community 
who attend predominantly ^white -schools .outside of the . 
community . - ^ 



^Mary Ellen Goodman, Race Awareness in Y oung Children, 
(New , York, Collier Books, 196- , revised?, V-.'PI- 
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Contact vs. Equal Status Contact 

' As long ago as 1929, Bruno Lasker wrote -that "Lack pf 
contact in itself may :aorje fully impress upon the child the - 
race 'attitudes of his elders .than any positive saying or 
doing on their part."^ It is widely assumed in the literature 
that contact in the classroom by itself is sufficient to 
improve racial attitudes, particularly those of .whites toward 
blacks. John M^nn in 19S9 use<i sociometric choices' for his 
study of attitude change of wtrite college students after 

« 

their first experience in 'interracial classrpoms . He said, 
"Tlre'se findings tend to support the overall hypothesis that 

interracial group contact reduces racial prejudice." 

'f ' * 

Thomas Pettigrew testified before the U. S. Senate Committee 
on Equality of Educational Opportunity that "Adults who 
experienced as children integrated schooling differ from 
comparable whites in their greater -willingness to reside in 
an interracial .neighborhood, to -have their children attend ^ 



^Bruno Lasker,- Race Attitudes in Children , CNew York, 
Greenwood Press, 1968", copyrighted 1-9 23), p. 115. 

-> ®John Mann, "The Relationship Between Cognitive, 
Affective, and Behavioral Aspects of Racial Prejudice, 
Journal of Social Psychology 49, (May 1959), p. 151. 
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interracial scjiools and to have black friends* For both' 
black and white adults, then, integrated education did in 

9 

fact prepare its product for interracial ,living as adults." 
The former Commissioner of Education pf Massachusetts, 
Dr. Neil Sullivan testified that "The payoff in school 
integration is in early childhood "and primary schools . ., . /j' 
It is assumed that children will accept each other, if there 
is no ^adult interference. " "Children of different races tend 
to play and learn together very easily if .adnlts do not put 
them^off with, their own fears and superstitions. The school 
is therefore^, of great importance as .the obvious instrument, 
for achieving integration."^^ 

5 

9U. S. Senate, p. 229-.' " - 

I . 

lOlbid, p. 235,. 

Hsir Edward Boyle, British Minister of Education, - 
Hansard , Novembers 27;, 1963, columns 437-444, as cited in 
Meyer Weinberg, Iptegrated Educati on, (Beverly Hills, 
California, The Gjlencoe Press, 19587, p. 336." 
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Studies have been done in racially mixed schools with 
varying results. Darchah Sachdeva found that personal 
contacts improved the racial attitudes of 7th and 8th graders 
in 'racially mixed schools Mary Ann Lachat detiermined that 

* * * 

positive attitude' associated with interracia-l- schooling 

-• 13 

depended on teachers, community and equal status coiTTtact. 
Sandra Koslin, et al. found that racially balanced classes 
produced the mosl||p'6sitive racial attitudes as compare^ to 
segregated and racially unbalanced classrobir.i .^'^ Robert 
Dentler and Constance Elkins found in one case that anti- 
black findings were most prominent in a naturally unsegregated 
setting and least prpminent in a segregated, white school of 
high socioeconomic Class. These findings were accounted for 



■^^Darshan Sachdeva, "A Measurement of Changes in 
Interracial Student Attitudes in Desegregated Schools," 
Journal of Educational Research 66, (May-June 1973). 

^3^{3j,y /^nn Lachat, "A Description and Comparison of the 
Attitudes of White High School Seniors Toward Black Americans 
in Three Suburban High Schools: An All V?hite, a Dfesegregated, 
and an Integrated High School," (Doctoral Dissertation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University , 1972) . 

Sandra Kosl'in, Bertram Koslin, Richard Parg'ament, 
Harvey Waxman, "Classroom Racial Balance and Students Inter- 
racial Attitudes," Sociology of Education MS (Fall 1972). 
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by . the observation that the naturally unsegregated school 
was in an area of racial transition^^ which the fle'ei-ng 
whites may have had heightened anti-black feelings.. Low 
prejudice is often associated in the literature with high 
social class. Dorothy Singer, in his study of the effect 
on attitude of racially mixed schooli-ng of fifth graders 
found that racial attitudes were, generally.- affected in a 
positive direction and that, "Rather than judging In a 
global way, using stereotypes and negative, images , the child 
in contact with members of a different racial group is able 
-to differentiate among members of the groyp and s«pe^a whole 
range of characteristics and traits. '1-^° 

In general, the scant literature on- the effect on 
attitude of interracial contact ik contradictory. "Positive, 
negative and mixed findings have been reported for all age 

.levels, but. positive, findings are somewhat" more frequently^ 

" • 17 

reported-for younger white children and for older blacks." 



l^Robert A. Dentler and Constance Elkins , "Intergroup 
Attitudes, Academic Performance and Racial' Composition," xn 
Robert A. Dentler, Bernard Mackler, Mary Ellen Warshauer, The 
Urban R's (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, nL967). 

l^Dorothy Singer, "Interracial Attitudes of Negro and 
White 5th Grade Children in Segregated and Unsegregated Schools 
(Doctoral Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1966) , p. 110, 

17st. John, "p. 77. 
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"Findings are contradictory regardless of whether desegre- 
gation was 'natural', mandatory or voluntary." On a 
common sense level,* the cl?se association of s^perordinate 
whites and subordinate blacks in the American South bf the 
recent jpast dempnstrates that contact itself is not sufficient 
.for positve interracial attitudes. . 

More than contact is needed to improve racial attitudes 
and contact itself may have a positive or negative effect. 
"Equal status contact and the cooper'ative relations among 
different ethnic group m^mbejcs are necessary but by no means 
sufficient conditions for the development of morie .favorable 
ethnic attitudes. "•'■^ What are sufficient conditions for the . 
.development of favorable ethnic attitudes? Yehuda Amir 
suggests, "Some of the favorable conditions which tend to 
reduce prejudice ai?e (a) when there is equal status contact 
between membv=rs of the various ethnic groups, (b) when the - 
contact is between members of a majority group and highet* 



•"■^Ibid, p! 76. c ' ■ 

l?Harold Proshansky, "The Development of Iritergroup 
Attitudes," in Lois Wladis Hoffman and Martin L. Hoffman, 
editors, Review of Child Development Research , (New York, 
Russell Sage Fourdation, 1950, p. 35 3. 
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status members of a mWrity. group, (O when an 'authority' 
and/or the social ■clima4e are in' favor of .and promote the^ 
inter'group contact, (i) when they/contact is of an intimate 
rather than a 'casual/nature, (e) when the ethnic intergroup . 
contact -is pleasan/and rewarding, (f) when members of both 
groups, in the particular contact situation interact in func- 
tionally importa^'t activities or develop common goals o:- - 
superordinate goals that are higher' ranking in importance 
than the individual goals of each of the groups." 

Because/ of the nature -of ; residential segregation, in the 
United .Stated most contact between blacks and .whites tends to 
■be in highly structured, limited situations where behavior is^ 
clearly prescribed. i'These situational dimensions minimize 
the likelihooa of attitude change, and restrict its gene^-ality 
when it pccurs. Where situational objectives are relatively " 
unstructured, &tatus-role reliations equalized or vague, and 
activities diffuse, behavior is personalized. Under such 
conditions, particularly if they are repetitive or constant, 

the likelihood of favorable attitude development and its 

21 

transfer across situations is maximized." 



20yehuda Amir, "Contact HyP°T^^?^\^" J^5"i^ Racial 
in John^Brigham and Theodore A. Weissbach, editors, Raci|l 
"Attitudes in. America , (New York, Harper and Row, 1972), p. 2Hb 

2lEhrlich, p. 137. , ' *' 
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Gordon Allport believes that "Prejudice (unless deeply 
rooted in the character- structure of the individual) may be 
reduced- by equal status contacts between majority and 
minority groups in pursuit of common goals. The effect is 
greatly enhanced if this' contact is sanctioned by institu- 
tional supports (i.e.., by law, custom, or local atmosphere), 
and provided it is of the sort that- leads to the perception 
of common humanity between members of the group«" Judith 
Porter agrees, "Although the relation is highly complex, 
equal status contact which minimizes' conflict and stresses 
common goais is related to a reduction of negative s^ero- 
types."^^ 

It is a mistake to assume equal status contact among 
children in schools Where racial divisions coincide^ with 
social class divisions, where whites are more prosperous 
than blacks'. The children can see an obvious coincidence 



^^Gdrdon Allport, The Nature of Pr'ejudice , (Cambridge, 
Mass., Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 1954) j' p. 31. 

2 3 Judith Porter, - Blaclg..Chdld, White Child: The 
Development of Racial Attitudes , (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1971), p. 11. 
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of low academic achievement with lower- social class 'and may 

respond to it by assuming blackness signifies academic in- 

.feriority and other traits perceived as undesirable. The 

association between social class and school achievement is 

Oil " . • 

we:ll documented. 

Little of the research on the effect of interracial 
' classrooms on children controls for social class. Such 
control is probably essential according "to John Brigham. ^ 
When he asked subjects to ascribe traits to blacks and whites 
^for whom social class was given, "It was found that the re- 
sulting charactepizatipns varied more as a function of class''^ 
than of race."25 judith Porter, who tried to control for . 
social class in Black Child, White Child , writes, "Social 
class is a f^actor which* is rarely held constant in this 
research and this is one variable that can theoretically be 
expected to affect responses greatly among both black and 
white children /'^^^ She concluded that based on the data of 



^**For example,' see James S.^xColeman, Equality of 
Educational^. Opportunity , (Washingtoii^, D.C. , HEW, 1966) • 

25john C, Brigham, "Ethnic Stereotypes," Psychological 
Bulletin 76, (January 1971), p. 21. 



\ 



26 Judith Porter, p. 3. \ 
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her study, of preschool children, "[Social] class homogeneity 
across %both races seems more advisable in terms of positive 
effects on racial attltude.s . " ^ ^ Nancy St. John recognizes 
that in studies of racial attitudes of children in contact 
with children of another race and social class,' it is 
difficult to separate the effect of attitudes related to 
social class and of those related to race. "Since a choice 
does currently exist between desegregation that crosses' 
social class barriers and desegregation that does not, the 
analytic separation of these two" types of desegregation' is 
important. "2 8' Dentler and Elkins wrote, "We concluded that 
'the ecology of ethnic and status distribution of students 
plays a noteworthy yet indirect role in affecting academic 
as well as social learning . . ."^ 

Marginal Perspective Hypothesis 

The marginal person is one who lieves on the edges of 

30A 

two cultures and does not participate fully in either. 



2yibid, p. 216. 
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'Sfnohn, p. 12. . • 
^^Dentler and Elkins, p. 76. 



30ARobert E. Parks "Human Migration and the Marginal 
Man"., The American Journal of Sociology, (33, Number 6). 
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Thypublic school children in the .community liv'e in a, largely 
black world, yet are not completely part of it because they 
are not black, Nor do they =b"elong fully to the American- 
white world which prefer's^not to live among blacks. Although ' 
such marginal status may be difficult, it can be transcended.. 
-The marginal man is a key personality in the contacts of; 
cultures. "It 'is in his mind -that the cultures come together, 
conflict; and eventually work out some kind of mutual « - 
adjustment and Interpenetratio^. He is the crucible of 
■culture fusion. The marginal status of the white 
children in the public school is reinforced, by -the fact that 
they- come from many different cultural and religious back- . 
groun^ds so that they do not hkve c6;ninon bond of ethnic 
identL other than whiteness. Becaus; of 'their whiteness 
th'ey d\not fully participate in brack culture-of the. school: 

According to social psychological theory , marginal 
status results in a more favorable response to another e|thnic 
" group • Ehrlich. formulates this 'as the, principle of marginal 
perspective. "Marginal persons manifest more favorable atti- 
tudes toward, ethnic- targets, than do the. more socially inte- ^ 
31 ' 

grateds" . ^ * . 



Everett V,. Stenequist, The_Mars^^^ O^ew York, 

Scribner's Sons, 1937) ; p. 221. ,r - 



Charles 

^^Ehrlich, p. 16'7 , 
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This papep is written about a community iti- which the 
participating families are-se;f-seleGted for willingness, to 
live in an interracial community. Most families moved in 
after there we're at least a few resident black families. ' 
Many were attracted to the community by its inter-i-acial 
character'. Black and white families are distributed through- 
out rhe community.' As demonstrated in Chapter!, the races 
are similar in social ' class . It is like^ly that children in' 
the comtnunicy public' school have more extensive community „ 
contacts and are- least likely to be exposed^ to anti-black 
preVudice outside the community.^ In the school they e:xpe- ■ 
riefice marginal status, as a' racial minority. 

Hypothesis I; The white children. in the community 
.public school 'have more positive 
attitudes toward blacks than the 
private school children. 

>- Age ,and- Attitude 

Again the literature is sparse about the correlation 

of racial attitude,.and age.. John Brigham jsays , "The 

existence of a general anti-black orientation among many \ ^ 

^whites, has been well documented , but evidence is contradic-eor 

• as to whether white ethnic attitudes tend to become more or 

less, favorable- across school years. "32 St. John reports. 



. 32j>ohn C. Brigham, "Views of Black and White Children 
Concerning\the Distribution of Personality Characteristics , . 
Journal of Personality 2, (March 19 7»*), p. Ihh* 
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contradictory ^findings , "6ut positivrfkndirigs are somewhat - 
more frequently reported for younger whiles'. . .. . ' _ 

Ehrlich reports thiit in general .negativii^tereotypes 
increase with ag^.3«*-. Crfswell lound that "The fifth- grade 

I'evel stands outxas the point, at which j^iitual withdrawal cf 

■ V- " ' ' .,35 . 

t^e races crystkjize^ as the characteristic group pattern 

gg^?^ Palmer found that white four year" olds in an inter-- 



t<^^prefer bla.cks , but white -eight 



racial community seemed 

year olds did ;not. - . . » 

This raises' the' question of how attitudes develop ^in 
children. .There are many forces whi'ciri^ap^ the way in . 
which the'stage specif ic .abilities and thougjit patterns of 
children evolve in a given culture. - Among titese are the 
history of the, culture,^ the parameters of th4 present moment, > 
and- cultural and social institutions. All of the" forces that 



33st. John, p.'^ 77. . ^ ' . 

- ^u^i^^iich, pp. i\H-m. * ■ '4- 

"'■35^oan-Henning.vCrisw#ll Ph-D- "A Sociometrdc Study -of 
Racial- Cleavage irf the Classroom," Archives of Psy_chologX. 235 » 
(January 1939), p. 70. ' _ .7^ 

3^,Edward L. Palmer, '^Color Prejudice in Child:?en as a 
Function of Race, Age and R'esidence Neighborhood," Amgrxca^ 
Ps ychological Association 8lst Annual Convention VolT^B, ^ 
Part 1, p. 226. ■ , 
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impinge on the child are reworked by him -into a unique, 
everchanging constellation determined by the child's 
biological make-up ,■ 'his- life, experiences and his own 

personality. , ■ * _ - , 

' • "Cultural patterns are institutionalized in the social' 
structure and help organize the behavior of adult m^njje'rs 
or Society. These cultural standards are- internalized in 
personality through the process of sociali^tlon." As 
implied above, the effect of socialization varies among 
individuals depending on indivichjal characteristics. The 
dominant white American attitude toward blacks certainly 
impinges on the white^^ildren in the community s'tudied, 
although its effect^^may be less strong than it would be in. \ 
other^parts^pf^thg- coun:^ry. Race however, remains a salient 
' issue a?^4t^is everywhere, in the U. S. where there is a sJb- 
st^iftial black population. The families' conscious choipe 

^of a racially mixed community shows this. . Even the / 
organization's focus on maintaining an integrated conmunitw 
comiAunity /demonstrates the salience of the issue. / 

Racial awareness comes early in the United Stages. 

Children by age' five can generally distinguish between black 

' / 
and white with affect attached -to race. Judith Po^rter states 

^ ' ■ - / 

, "It appears that the first five years of life ar^' important. 
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thopgh not conclusive for the- development of racial attitudes. 
A directional set is given to the mind during the. preschool . . 
years by the reaction of 'parents ,in terms of direct instruc- 

■ r t . 

tion or behavioral »cues ; the comment of peers ; exposure, to 
Stereotypes ,in mass media and literauture; spontaneous 
^olor associations; nd observation of role occupancy* The 
processes of selective perception, reinforcement, sub- 
sidiation to self image, and cognitive closure help give 

38 

these attitudes their final form as the child grows, older- " 
Gordon Allport states the law of subsidiatiori as, "There 
will be a tendency to acquire ethnic attitudes to conform 
.to whatever dominant frame of value the individual has*" 
Or "There will be a 'tendency fo acquire ethnic attitudes to 
conform to wh^-ever self. image the individual has. ' 

The children in this study are, with one exception, 
between eight and twelve years old. According to Piaget, 
they are. in the' stage of concrete operations, the time in 
which egocentric thinking gives way to more rational, 
although concrete throught processes. By seven- children 
believe in the .invariable characteristics of an object; in 
this case that, color is a permanent characteristic. Children 



^^Porter, p. 21. 



^^Allport, p.- 317. 
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at this age think in categories. Thinking is still intuitive 
to some degree; complete, logical thought does not develop 
until eleven or later. Some of the characteristics of this 
period remain part of adult -thought processes. "No one can 
avoid the processes of pre j udging . and generalizing, of course, 
since the human mind must think with the aid of concepts 
or categories whose content resembles an oversimplification 
of the world of experience. But racial .prejudices add to 
these ethnic categorizations an additional component of 

» 

rigidity, error and hostility." 

Most writers 'recognize stages in the development of 
racial attitude paralleling cognitive development. In J929, 
Brunb Lasker described these as fear for pre-schoolers , 
teasing and combativeness in early school years, mild deri- 
sion and condescension by late primary age and strong dislike 
mitigated by -Idealism during adolescence. .^Allportjdescribes 
the stages as pregeneralized, when the child has vague pre- 
ferences, but does not- understand why; the overge»- ralized 
?tage reached by fourth grade when white children express 
.total verbal rejection of blacks; and the state of differ- 
entiation reached by tenth or eleventh grade when adult racial 
attitudes are approximated in the sense that blacks- as a group 
are rejected, but some, individual blacks are acceptej^ 
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Porter, p. 9. 
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■ Judith Porter found that children at nursery school 
age did appear to have pregeneralized racial preferences, 
but 'that rejection and differentiation also occurred. "It 
should be noted that although attitudes have developed in" 
sophistication by: kindergarten age, they do not seem to 
affect the child's actual behavior. His play patterns are 
situationally determined. 

" " It is the contention of this paper that minority status 
combined with -equal status contact may modify the stage of 
rejection. However, the general pattern of increasing re- 
jection with- age probably remains the same. In the 
community studied, it seems that racial attitude would 
become more negative with increasing age , in part because 
as the child grows plder he moves* more and'more out of the 
community anl \s exposed-""to dominant American anti-black 

attitudes . " . 

■Hypothesis 2: Racial attitude will become more 
nypoxn .negative with age for the children 

in the community. 

Playmate Choice, Sex, and Attitude 

Friendships help shape the intellectual growth of . 

children,- particularly in the age group' studied. "Peer 

interaction -becomes important with respect to cognitive 



•^llbid, p. 17H. 
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development vhen the child becomes able to assimilate the 
viewpoints of others when they differ from his own. This 
comesa^out when the egocentrism of preoperational thought 
-swelled around age six or seven. Accordingly, peer 
interactions are of cognitive importance from the time the 
child enters school. Children learn to evaluate their 
egocentric thoughts by comparing tf.em to the thoughts of 
others . . . . Thus peer interactions 6an be a fruitful 
means of stimulatinr. natural cognitive conflicts that can . 
ge;erate accommodations to the views of others and evaluations 

!iH2 

of one's own concepts. 

Radke and Trager found that children who experienced 
seemingly happy play relationships With black children con- 
tinued to hold negative stereotypes based on race when bl«ks 
were of lower social class than whites-. "For the development . 
of sMentific concepts of race and democratic attitudes toward 
race, education cannot repl^ soely on congenial play relitions 
among children, as many people assume. Play situations may ■ 



«Barry J. Wadsworth, Pjapefs Theory of Cosniti|e 
Developmen"'^.(New VorK, Davi'd M.^Kay Co . , .nc, ^371), p. 
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be cgngenial and yet perceptions of Negroes and -Whites as 
a group^may remain as role stereotyped and as inferior and 



' • flu's 
superior I 



' According to St. John., "Whether sociometf-ic or observed 
behavior in the classroom corresponds with expressed attitudes 
toward the other race has been virtually ignored in 

^- • - ^^^^y, "^^ Judith Porter found for 

desegregation research .... 

five year olds that "Factors like sex,- personality and -play 
style seem to be more salient determinants of friendship 
than race does. "'♦5 Yet, there is something important in 
.Sir Arthur Boyle's observation that, "We shall achieve 
integration in this country ' [England] when the children of ^ 
different races attend one another's birthday p^rties^in 
i:heir homes as a matter of course. "'♦6 



H3Marian J. Radke and Helen G. Trager, "Children's 

111., Charles C. Thomas, 1972), p. /J. 
."♦•♦St. John, .p. 72. 

5 Judith Porter, p. 168. 
46sir Edward Boyle, British Minister o:f Education, 

The Glencoe. Press , iyt?o> , p. 336. 
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Sex seems to be an important variable in both attitude- 
and .playmate^ choice, Dorothy .Singer found that girls are 
in general more willing than boys to be in contactf with 'blacks. 
TheWe exposure they had to blacks; the more favorable -was- 
their attitude toward contact. Dentler and Elkins found 
that "Girls at all age levels were, more uniformly accepting 
of diverse ethnic groups than were boys. Similarly, students 
attending schools located in relatively higher income and ■ 
occupational census ' tracts were significantly "more accepting 
than those from a' lower income tract.". Koslin, et. al. 
found that "Boys are more pro-.black in unbalanced classes, 
while girls are more pro-black in balanced classrooms . "'♦S 
St. John states that-, "Among whites it appears to be boys 
'who feel most threatened by desegregation, not only are their 
attitudes more prejudiced than those of white girls, but they 
become more in group in a minority group situation."**^ 

In- 1939 , Cr'Tswell studied the sociometric choices of 
children in- lower' middle class schools ranging from nine to 
riinety-fiie percent black. She found that among white children 



•♦^Dentler and Elkins, p. 67. 
•♦'^Koslin et. al.,, p. 396. 
•♦^St. John, p'.'78. 
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white choices increased in -fifth grade.. White choices were 
more frequent below fifth grade in majority black schools.. 
White bo;^s and girls chose whites most, frequently when they 
were in a minority situation. Koslin et. al.^ found that, 
"Classroom balance interacts with-'sex to affect sociometric 
choice . Boys nominate a highe'r proportion of blacks in 
unbalanced classrooms than in balanced. For girls, the 
opposite is true; they name more blapks in balanced than in 
unbalanced classrooms . "^^ . ^ 

In a situation in which both black and white playmates 
are available, it seems reasonable to assume that the extent 

i 

to which white children have black playmates would correlate 
positively with their racial attitudes. 

Hypothesis 3: The dore black playmates a child 
has, the more positive are his 
racial attitudes • \ ; - 

Hypothesis 4: Girls have more positive attitudes, 
about blacks* than boys.-' 

The preceding discussion influenced both hypothesis 

forma'tion and the ■ construction of the questionnaire. The 

following discussion is the basis for the construction of 

part of th.e questionnaire. ^ ^ 

. ^ — — # 

SOKoslin, et. al., p. 396.' 



Parental Attitudes / 



Apparently highly educated people are less- prejudiced. 

"Of one thingswe are sure: all relevant investigations 

show that on the average prejudice declines with higher 

education," acicording to Gordon Allport.^l "Whites most 

willing to acc4:j)t desegregation are those who are riche,r 

and better. educated. "^^ While the general trend of the" 

-literature is in this direction, thei'e is some disagreement. 

"Charles Stember claims ^that most tests are not sensitive 

enough to measure prejudice among the well- educated whOre 

53 

moreover y> the most likely to avoid interracial contact. 
The chapter on the data will reveal that the white families 
studied are generally wel* educated people, willing to live 
in an. interracial community and who, in the' context' of the 
country, probably have positive racial attitudes. 



SlGordoh Allport, "Prej4,dice: Is It Societal or 
Personal?"', 1^ John C. Brigham and Theodore A. Weissbach, 
editors. Racial Attitudes in America , (New York,' Harper 
and- Row , 1972) , p. 1-73. 

52Luther Mumford, "White Flight from Desegregation in 
Mississippi," Integrated Education 11, ( May- J'une 1973) , p. 22 

53charles Stember, Education and Attitude Change , (New • 
York, Institute of Human Relations Press, 1961). 



Gordon Allport a§ks, "How is prejudice learned? . "The 
home influence has priority, and . . . the child has ex- 
cellent reasons for adopting his ethnic altitudes read made 
from his parents*"^'* Ehrlich describes the transmission of 
attitudes from parent to child by the following means. 
Parents may state ^directly their attitudes- to their children. 
They usually, control with whom their childrenVome in contact 
and they shape their children's responses to o^ers by. means 
'»of their childrearing practices. "Parents e-Jtiblish a life 
style through which ethclass-specif ic selections of 
activities and friends pome to be learned and accepted by ' 
their children. "55 Ehrlich reports that attitude research 
substantiates a'high correlation between the attitude^s of 
parents and children. Sex of parent does not seem to be an 
Important factor. "No particular parent-child pair displays 
significantly more resemblance than any other-thus ruling out 
hypotheses of same-sex and: cfoss-sex conceptions of 
development .... - ■ ' 



^Vllport, The Nature of Prejudice, p. 31. 

^^Ehrlichi P* 123. 

56ibid, p. 122.. 
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Minority Status 

Porter found that white boys in predominantly black 
schools have low self esteem. She. says, "Occupants of 
statuses characterized by marginality or status discrepancy 
are particularJLy likely to compare themselves socially with 
the 'more successful group. "57 In contrast, Gloria Powell 
found, that white self esteem foi? children in grades seven , 
through, twelve as measured T&y the Tennessee Self Concept 
Scale was not affected by the racial mix of the school 
"attei^ed.58 Nancy St. John notes that, ."The point should 
be made\^however,^at isolated white children in ' . 

predominanXtly black schools are as liable to social threat 
and cor^tricting- fear as black pioneers in predominantly 
white schools. \" 59 "Desegregation exposes minority group 
.[meaning minority of a given race in a given school] pupils 
to cultural margiriality and confusion as to their own 
identity, unless the staff is interracial, unless the 



^T"7 

5 7 Porter 



58Gloria Powell, Black Monday Children , (New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973) • 
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St* John, p. 106. 
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curriculum recognizes the^minority group culture, and unless^ 
there is opportunity for choice between assimilation and . : 
, ..60 . 

pluralism. ^ . j 

It would -be antioipate'd that- white children in, a 
largely. black school seating who live in an interracial ■/ ■ 
Neighborhood will make some adaptations to. black- culture , ' , 

as there is '"probably little difference between the norms of 
the -two groups of children, once social class is controlled, .. 
. . ...H ■ Such adaptations probably have the effect of cuing 
others that one belongs to the group. Some, of the easiest ' 
for parents to report might be speech an^ -mannerisms generally 
•assumed to be black." It is ibvious that speech ■patterns , 
vary f«m on. cultural group to another^whejher- the division 
is region-, race or ethnic origih. . Bodily movements apd po.s- 
tures show similar variation'. "One hods , shakes , , pilots , 
bounces-.-and all are meaningful. But^ all hold . different 
'.meanings when combii!«4.«.ith,. different facial expressions, and,.^ 

' ' 62 

in different cultural situations." ^ • 
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Ibid, p. 108. 



61lbid, ^p. 105. . ' . , ' 

62juUus\ast,"-Bod^JL^l£uase, (New York, Pocket Books, 

19,71),- p. 76. \ , i ,. 
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Differential association theory holds .that, the larger 
the group, in this case Slacks, the more likely all.^will 
adopt that group's norms. According to reference group ■ 
theory, this is no\\ simple relation. Tl>e reward structure 
in the commuhity anc^; the largir sbciety wil'l influence the 
degree- to which these' adaptations take place-. In general, 
the younger the child, .t]ieUori^e-^s directly influenced' 
by the cbmmunity as comp-Sred/tq the larger 'society. "The ^ 
larger the percenH:a#W -^aqk Children in a school, the 
more likely ^^l^at.iSite "children will adopt their attitudes , 

and behaviors. ^ • .^^ " ' 

Summary 



' --The purpose of -this stujiy is twofold^ to test hypo- 
theses about the .effect of equal status interracial contact 
on the attitudes of white children "toward blacks and .to 
investigate parental- perceptions of the adkptation of their 
children to Interracial living. There has 'been little 'work 
done on the attitudes of 'white primary age children toward 
blacks -or on wHlte fchildren in a minority situation. " The 
'equal status cbntact' hypothesis and mkrg-inal perspective 
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hypothesis were examined to predic'f the direction of the data4 

ResearbH findings on children in- interracial .settings were 

discussed. ^ The following hypotheses were derived.^ 

Hypothesis 1:' The white children in the community ' . 

public school have more posi-tive • 
•racial attitudes than the private 
' * school- children. 

Hypothesis 2": Racial attitude b'e^comes more ' , 

■negative with' age for children 
_* in the community . - . • 

Hypothesis 3: The more black pl'aymates a white! 

■ . child has , 'the • more posxtive; are- . 
his racial attitudes. ; . 

Hypothesis 4: Girls^ h'aS^e. more positive attitudes. 

toward i^lacks than boys . ' ' ■ - 
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Ra-rental attitude as a fa«ftor^ in the attitudes of children 
and adapta.tion to minority status .were discuss'ed. 

/ X ' '» ■ 



CHAPTER III - . 

RESEARCH METHODS 

This studjr is ex post facto in the sense that the researcher 
does «iot manipulate the independent variables. 

Population and Sampling■:'^le.thods 
V The -target population was all white children in grades three 
through six in the public elementary school in the community studied 
and "a matched s'ample by grade, sex and age of white children who lived 
in 'the same s.chool district, but attended pr-iykte" school. Sixty-one 
families with.. eighty- three children were interviewed. The researcher 
is white and lives in the community.' One of her children is included 
in' the public school sample. 

' ^The list of names of the forty-five children in the public school 
group -was deyelo\ed by listing the white children known by the 
researcher, in the target grades. After these children and their paren 
were interviewed, the parents'were asked to name other white children 
in their children's grades and white children from the community who 
attended private schbol. Class pictures had been taken during the 
197/,-75 school year and the -list was checked against these pictures 
whenever possible.- 
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Several white children whose family identification is black were 
excluded as were children of Latin American background. Two i^rhite 
girls ana one white boy 'in sixth grade and one white girl in the third 
grade wer& excluded because they had lived outside of the community 
during the target school year. 

The public school parents were very interested in the study and 
generally ,eager to participate. Two families were concerned that the 
study might cause undesirable racial awareness .in their children, but 
on reflection decided that the study was important enough to take the 
risk? One_of_the jjarents wanted .'to see. the attitude scale before her 
child responded to it, but was refused because this might introduce 
extraneous variance. After the interview, she was' given a copy." All 
public school parents cooperated, including some who were in the process 
of moving from the coimnunity and one family which was interviex^ed in 
its new home far from the city. In one family, one child participated 

and the second refused tV do -so at first. Three months later, the 

i 

child agreed to participate and finished the attitude scale. The 
mother, who was* interviewed .about the first child, refused to be 
interviewed again, accouiitirig for/the only missing questionnaire data. 

The list of thirty-ex^ht children in the private school sample 

\ I - 

was developed by approaching white families who have children xn the 
target grades in private scjilo'ls. After completing the work with these 
families, pa-rents were askek to name other white private school children 

\ ■' ■ . 
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" A list from one private school, heavily attended by children in the 
cofnmunity was also used. Except for one child, as far as could be 
" determined, the name of every white family in the public school district 
who had children in th^ target grades in private schools was included. 
There is no good check on this. 

It soon became apparent that the number of white private school 
children inthe community was not 'sufficient to match th'e two samples 
as planned. Many private school parents were interested in the study 
and eager to participate, but in general there was less interest. among 
this group compared to the public school group. Eight private school 
families refused to participate. These families had at least twelve 
children in the target grades. Reasons for refusal and length of time 
in the community are contained in Table 13. At least families A, B 
and H have had children in" the community public school, either the 
^ . target chil'dren or "their siblings. 

As of November 1975, one family in the study has moved from the 
/ community, although the child remains in- the public schpol in the 
/ community. Six families have moved outside of the city. \There were 
nine interracial families included in the study. Seven families had 
black children. Two families contained oriental children. In one 
family, a sibling had married a black person. One mother was engaged to 
a black man. 
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Data Collection 

• ' Each family, was called and the purpose of the study and the 

confidentiality of all responses were explained. If *a parent agreed 

/ 

to participate, he was asked^to tell his child that the researcher ^ 
was interested in how cjtxldren think without mentioning race. Many 
parents secured their child's agreement before agreeing to participate. 
As notpd in Table 13 , >one child refused, although her mother was eager 
to participate. Because many parents indicated that they would like 
to see their children's responses, ijt was explained in the initial 
call that each child is promised that his' responses are confidential, 
but that the parents could see the results in aggregate in the completed 
thesis. Whenever possible, an appointment was /made when both parents 
could be present. In three cases, the mother was the only parent 
living in the Home. In a total of 11 families, representing 12 children 
only one parenrt was interviewed, 10 mothers and one father. When there 
was a step-parent, he or she was interviewed with .the natural parent. 

Data were collected' from July 1 to September 31, 1975. Spme 
children were seen on a different day than their parents. A few 
children were interviewed in the researchers home. In general, the 
children were seen in their homes immediately before their parents 
were interviewed.' Each child was seen separately in a private place 
in the house, often the child's bedroom. One child who was going 
directly from camp to another state was interviewed at camp outside of 
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the city. Siblings were interviewed consecutively. In two cases, this 
was not possible. One child was sleeping and a second- had gone- out 
unexpectedly. As siblings probably discussed the research experience, 
this vjas a, possible -source of extraneous variance. 

A copy of the informed consent, shown in the appfindix, was given 
before each interview. Parents were interviewed and the interview taped.' 
Occasions Uy the children wanted to join, us. This was left up to the 
parents, provided the parents could agree that they felt they could 
respond freely with their children present. Four children participated 
in the interviews and it is clear from the tapes that the parents in 
these, cases felt comfortable about expressing both negative and positive 
feelings. In two cases, older siblings were present at the interview. 
One family refused- to allow the interview to be taped. 

Pretest. 

The research and data collection plan was tried out on four 
children from three families in grades three through 'six who live in 
an adjacent community where white children are in the- minority in the 
public schools they attend. The pretest was important in the refinement 
of the attitude scale and questionnaire, and the' order in which playmate 
choice and racial identification were asked. It also demonstrated that 
the instruments were suitable for children in this age gtoup and easy to 
administer. 

Instruments will be discussed in the order that the data were 
collected as well as the hypotheses they were designed to test. The 
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session with each child begain with my stating that nothing we talked 
about would be repeated to anyone. Three instruments were used. Children 
were asked to name the four children they play, with the most and identify 
them racially. An atti^u"de scale was administered to each 'child. The 
parents responded to a questionnaire. . 

Playmate Choice 

Hypothesis 3; 'The more black playmates a white child has, 
the more positive are his attitudes toward 
• / blacks. 

in order to test this hypothesis on the behavio-al aspect of 
attitude, each child was asked to name the four children he plays with - 
most. This was done ..after asking identifying information; month and ' 
year of birth and school grade jusf completed. When the attitude scale 
was completed-, the child was asked to identify his playmates by race," to 
write black (b) or white (w) next to the name. If as planned, the 
children did not know the study concerned race, there should have been 
no bias in reporting playmates. Racial identification was left for last 
so as not to bias the attitude scale.. Many children described their 
playmates a;^ black, brown, and tan. They were asked to decide whether 
the child is blac^c or white. There were a number of misidentif ications 
which will be reported in the section on results,. These were found 
either because I know the child personally or because of the child's 
request for help. It had not been intended to gather data on racial 
identification. 
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Some children play with fewer than four children- during the sumrner* 
These children were instructed" to add children they play with during the 
•school year. Two girls named only' three children. . 

Although direct observation is surely a better measure, self report 
probably yields reliable results. This is not a sociometric test in the 
strictest sense, but it does share el.eYnents in common with sociometry. 
"A sociometric test is a measure for determining the degree to which 
individuals are accepted into a group * . . and for disclosing the ^ 
structure of the group itself."^ Addressing the question of Validity 
and reliability, Northway sayS that if the individual answers honestly, 
his responses are both valid and reliable. Playmates named will probably 
be rather unstable over time as are the sociometric choices of chii 

Attitude Scale 

The attitude scale was used to est the following hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 1: The white children in the community public 
school have more positive racial attitudes 
than- the private school children. 

^lypothesis 2: Racial attitude becomes more negative with 
age for children in the community. 

Hypothesis 4: Girls have more positive attitudes about 
' . 'blacks than boys. - ' , ' 

. / " ' * , ' 

^Mary L. Northway, A Primer of Sociometry , .(Toronto, Canada, 
University of Toronto Press, 19,53), p. 1. 



These hypotheses deal with the cognitive, affective and conative aspects 
of attitude. The scale used is an adaptation of the Gough, Harris, ■ ^ 
Martin and Edwards Prejudice Index, or GHME Index.2 Gougli was 

kind eno.ugh to grant permission for use of the index in this research. 
The index is a series of statements to which children respond by agreeing , 
or disagreeing. The 'first child interviewed for the pretest said 
immediately that he could not agree or disagree as .some of the statements 
were true or dntrue for some., blacks, but not for all. Based oil the 
pretest experience ajour position scale was used: agree, mostly agree, 
mostly disagree and disagree, -making the index into a= summated rating 
scale. Statements are both'.positive and hegatiye. For positive " ' 
statements A-is assigned to agree, 3 to mostly agree, 2 to mostly disagree- 
and 1 to disagree. For negative statements, the nymberb are assigned in 

reverse order. * ' - 

Because it was anticipated -that this po^p.ulation would have generally 
positive ^racial attitudes, one statement' was added to make the scale more 
' discriminating, "I would be. willing to mdrry one of. them when I grbw up./' 
Through a typing error, one statement was^ lef t aff the index, "I do 
not like them." This error was discovered too late to correct. However,". 



2Harrison G. Gough, Dale B.-Harris, William E. Martxn and Marc xa 
Edwards^ "Children's Ethnic Attitudes: 1. Relationship to Certain, 
Personality Factors, Child Development 2,1, (June 1950}. 
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as this group has generally positive attitudes,, the statement probably 
would not add much to variability. A copy of the modified index is . 

appended. . . ^ 

The index was developed for children in third through sixth grade. 
Items were rated as favorable or unfavorable by the children who 
participated in the development of the index. All items were readily 
understood by the children. "In addition, the findl scale of eight-ien ) 
items was -developed as a comprehensive item analysis differentiating 
between high and low scorers on the 'scale. "3 The design of the index 
is consistent with the tendency of children in thxs age group to over- 
generalize. The index satisfies the requirements for face, 'or content, 
validity. The authors of 'the GMHE Index report a split half reliability 
of over .80. even at the 3rd grade level where children might have reading 
problems. The item added on intermarriage is one donunonly used in . 
social distance scales for children. 

The validity of the GHME Index and the, statement on intermarriage 
are enhanced because the statements describe events which are likely 
to be within, the experience of the children in< the community. All of 
the children studied have the opportunity to play with black children 
either at school or at home. There are' a number of racially mixed 



^Orval G. Johnson and James Bonmarito, Tests and M easurements in 
Child Development , (San Francisco, Jossey-Bass, 1971), p. 440=. 



marriages in the community and racially mixed couples are commonly seen. 

Each child was instructed as ^follows. "Here are a series of 
stat.ements about black people. Please read them;aloud. Circle or . 
underline the response you like best. There are no correct answ.ers. 
I want your opinion. I will not tell anyone, even your parents, how 
you respond." Two- children needed a little help in reading the statements. 
Most children .understood- them readily- A few children were confused 
about "They get excited over little things." The meaning of this item 
could be made clearer by substituting upset for excited. A number of 
children responded to "I would like to live next door to them," by saying 
that they did not care who lived neit door to them. They were instructed 
to decide whether they mostly agree or mostly disagree. Except for 
one child, all children were able to respond to all statements within 
ten minutes, the child who could not 'was an unusually matujre and 
intelligent fourth grader.- In the en^., she said, she did not know if 
she would be willing to marry a black man' or if shQ would like to have 
a black teacher next year unless she could know who the person would be. 
This child's responses account for'the missing data on the attitude, scale. 

The Qu'^stionnaire and Taped Interviews ' ' 

■ • The questionnaire was designed to elicit data in an area that had' 
not been studied. It w.as intended to describe the parents, their inter- 
racial experiences before coming to the community studied, to elicit 
their satisfactions and concerns about their children's experiences in •. 
• the community,^ and to elicit their perception of tljeir children's 
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adaptation to interracial living, particularly the adaptations of the 
public school children who are a racial minority in their school and 
school system. Because of the sparse literature on the topic, the 
questionnaire was conceived of as open ended and information outside * 
of its* formal structure was gathered when it seemed relevant. To 
collect these data adequately and to provide a test i>f reliability of 
the coding, all interyiews were taped. As^a checlc on the^ adequacy of 
my interviewing'technique, Dr. Lewis Carr and Dr. Mary Lewis of 
Catholic University each listened to a different tape. ' 

One questionnaire was used per child. The responses of both 
parents were recorded together. " . . 

Questions i24 through 31 were designed to describe the parents^, 
their previous interracial experiences, and motivations for coming to 
the community. For the purposes of this study, M^pcican-Americans, 
-Pueytq Ricahs, American Indians, and orientala'were^ considered non-whites. 
Both garents' experiences were. recorded- without regard to sex , as there 
appearkto be jio difference in the influence of parents of one sex as 
compared to the other. Question 32 measures in a genferal way involvement ; 

iji the commu^nity . , ' ' * c 

Question 33, asks parents to assess their child's academic progress. 
It was clear to me bofore the study began that the 'Equality'/ of the 
communit->r public school is a salient issue which parents would .probably 
<fant to discuss. As well as the relevant data that this question provides 



it also allowed the issue to be dealt with and separated f^rom, the issue 
of social adaptation* Question 37 also- d^als with satisfaction with 
the public school. ^ v-:^- ^- - ' » . 

i ♦ * ' 

\^ Questions 34 and 35 deal with the extent of the child *s contacts 

with blacks and adaptation to interracial livingo In a rough way, 

Question 36 gets at parental satisfaction with interracial'^iiying. 

^ecause of the tapes,- it is possible to recover the desired percental, 

change in the case of those families who would like a "whiter" neighbor 

hood, and this' datum will be reported. The final question, 38, was 

designed to get at any relevant material that might ha^e been missed 

■■ - / 

by. the questionnaire. >- 

; Question 34 F presented some .difficulty until physical activity 
level was speci-f-ied. Some parents had to work hard to separate racial 
data from other aspects of their childr^en's lives. Social life is, of 
course, complex and such a division, although necessary to conduct 
research in the social sciences is artificial. Marty parents commented 
that they found the interview interesting, j 

The term "tolerance" in Question 35 is not..a .good choice. 
Tolerance implies the*acceptance of a lower status person by someone^^ 
of higher status. "More'willing to associate with other races" might ^ 
be a better term. The' questionnaire was coded during the interview 
and checked by listening to the -.tapes. 

Interviews with parents of public school children-tended to be- 
between forty-five minutes' and aa hour. In .general, the interviews 



with private school parents were less than half an hour. This may mean 
that the parents in the two samples are different in regard to their 
interest in racial '.natters and/or that ,the minority status of thiB 
children in the public school causes jjarents ^^^^ xsioxo, interested in 
^and have luure experience with their children's adaptations to inter- 
•racial living/ ' - * . 

the questionnaire was designed on the basis of theoreti'Sal . issues 
of importance to the studyo These are 'described in the literature 
review. Ins.ofar as this att;^mpt has been successful, the questionnaire 
has construct validity. Reliability of coding vas'Jiigh as there were 
only a few changes made after listening to the tapes. Some change in 
responses to- the questionnaire would be expectec? over time .as the 
questions deal with children who are growing land changing. Perceptions 
of the school. probably change depending on whp 'the child's teacher is. 
Eyen in a stable situation, play patterns change. Children are 
continually moving into and out o% the community studied. 

There were no special difficulties in conducting this research. 
tThe families studied were for the most part interested in the topic 
and motivated to participate. They are a well educated, articulate 
population and are easy to interview. Drawing up the sample list was 
time consuming. The most difficult part of the research was' the 
literature teview because there' is no litefafctlre directly on the topic. 
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Small studies are haird to find. Many abstracts .and books must be gone 
through to find- a 'few.. Listening ^to the- tapes' was valuable^ but t^Ook 
twice as long as the original' interviews. ' . . 

The children -were delightful. Mo^t of theni felt very important • " 
because they were interviewed and were most cooperative-. Several 
siblings who were too young to participate felt- left out. and if I. had " 
an extra form with, me, I administered the ^cale to them. MoJt of the 
children in the study did not know me personally. . 

Data Analysis - ' 

s * ^ 

A t-testwill be used to. analyze the differences between public 

*■ " ■ 

and private school, groups on attitude ite:.t by item. - Pearson's product^ 
moment correlation' will be u^ed for correlation of sex, age and playmate 
choice with attitude. Chi quare VfU be used to delate' variables on'^ 
the c(uestlbnnaxre, 

, i. Summary 

To meajsure the behavioral aspect of attitude, children wer^e,, asked 
to name the race of tAeir four, most f reqient playmates and to identify 
them as black or white. A modification of the.Gough, Harris, Martin 
and Edwards Prejudice Ind^H. (GHME Index) was ui>_d to measure cognitive, 
affpctive and conative aspects of attitude. Parents' we:^e interviewed 
to get, a description of them and their past interracial experiences, to 
,iearn what brought them to the community, and to learn their perception 
/Of their children's adapta^tiaiis to interracial living- . ■ 
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CHAPTER IV 



DATA ANALYSIS 



Iiitroductiori 



There, are two purposes behind the presentation of findings 
to describe the population of white children grades three to six 
in the community and to describe any differences that exist 
between the forty-five white public school children who are a 
racial minorityiin their school and thirty-eightWhite private,^ 
school children studied who are not» 

Hypothesis I 

The hypoBig^s-4;'hat^^ school children have more 

positive, attitudes toward blacks aiT^mealured^^^ attitude 

scale was not substantiated by a t-tesC* Four was assigned to 

J. 

the most positive position; one to the least positive. There 
were no significant findings in comparing the t^^?o groups as a 
whole, item by item. However, when public school girls were 
compare- to private school girls, there 
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we^'e two cases in which the private school girls stated 
more positive attitudes, 'They were more likely to agree* 
to "They make good teachers," and "They are honest," 
Public school boys were more' likely to agree to J'l would / 
like to have one for my teacher next year," The results / 



/ 



^'are presented in the Table 1. Because of the contra- 

/ -: ; 

dictory nature of these findings, the researcher believes 
they might have been a chance occurrence. 



TABLE 1 



/ 



/ 



STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN PUBLICl AND PRIVATE SCHOOL GROUPS 
; > ON T-TEST / 
^ : / Point 

Public ' Private I Biserial ' / 

Statement Mean : , Mean ( p - „ Correlation' 

* * j 

They ^make good S.381Q 
teachers. 

They are hon- Z.lHlSi 
est. j 

I would like 3.4167' 
to have one for 
my teacher next 
year. 

/ 

l^hroughout this chapter-, 1?hb sta-^istics such as 
Person^s product moment correlation (r)\ Cramer's Vj^ an<L.the 
point biserial correla^on will be inter)n?eted according to 
Cohen's convention ^oint ten is a weak ^relationship, .30 




^Jacob Cohen, Statistical Power Analysis for the Behavi- 
oral Sciences, (New York, Academic Press, 1\969). / " 
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a moderate oneX^nd .50 a strong one. 

On the whole, the attitudes of the children in the 
community towards blacks are positive-. On only two items 
did the mean fall below three, the second most positive 
position. These items were "They often hurt other people's 
feelings," and "I would be willing to marry one of them when 
I grow up." The mean for ,the former was 2". 976, standard 
devi-ation l.;135. These two items also showed the most - 
vardability. For a- complete count of responses to all 
attitude scale items, see Table 1^ in the appendix. 

Item analysis only 'was done because it was believed 
that this approach would yield the most information. With 
the four point scale, quite different patterns of response 
could yield the same score. 

* Hypothesis II 

For age and attitude, there was no statistically 
significant relationship as calaculated by Pearson. Except 
for one child who was thirteen, the children in- this study 
ranged in age from eight to twelve. It may be that the 
instrument' used was not sensitive enought to- pick up — 
difference with age in this age span. However, it is likely 
that attitudes of white children in the community do not 
vary over this age span. 
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Pearson's r was not statistically significant for the 
correla?:ion between a^e' and' attitude for the public school 
group, the private, school group, or the group as. a whole. 
The same is true for the correlation between age and playmate 
\ choice . 

* Hypothesis III 

. This hypothesis tests the relatit^nship between playmate 
choice and attitude. The public school children , studied were 
mor^ likely to name black playmates .amongtthe four children 
they played, with the most, Pearson's r- -.3563, p=.601. 
Public school children were coded 1, private school childr^en 

"2. Table 2 shows the number of black children named. Figures 
in parentheses are percentages of the group; public, private 
and total. 

TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF BLACK PLAYMATE CHOICES BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

0 1 -2 3 s " 

Public 8(17.8%) 12(26.8%) m(31.1%) 9(20%) 2(4. n) 

Private- 19(50%) 12(31.6%) 2(5.3%) ^4(10^5%) 1(2.6%) 

Total 27(31.3%) 24(32.5%) 16(19.3%) 13(15.7%) 3(3.6%) 

For the public school group , there was an inverse 

correlation between playmate choice and "I would like to 

have them come to eat at my house." Pearson's r was -.3262, 

p=.om. 
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For the private school group,, there were the following 
correlations between playmate choice and attitude. 

. . TABLE 3 

PEARSON PRODUCT - MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PLAYMATE CHOICE 
AND ATTITUDE FOR PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Scale Item . J! S- 

It is easy- to be friends with them. -.4421 .003 

> # 

I would like to have them come to eat .331^ •021 

at my house* ^ - , 

They are good neighbors. .3118 .028 

i would be willing 'to marry one of .4303 .004 
them when I grow up. 

I would like to be in a club or on .3528 .0l5 
a team with them 

They are honest. ' '^^^^ ^ '^^'^ 

I would like to go on a picnic with them. .3803 .009 

They are pretty dumb. .3135 .028 

I would like to have one for my teacher .3058 .033 - 
next year.. 

I would like to seeone of them get .3346 .02 

elected Presiden of the United States. 

There were two Pearson's correlations of less than .30 
which were not included in the list above, but were statis- 
tically significant. These \scale items were "It is- easy to-be 
friends with them," and"I would like to go on" a -picnic with 
them." • . ' • 
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Hypothesis III is confirmed for the private school • ^ 

group . 

When the children identified their four most frequent 
_£l5iymates by race , there were a number of unexpected findings . 
There" were' several racial misidentifications" found because 
I know the children named. One fourth grader named a child 
who is dark tan and called her white. Another child was 
named as white by a second fourth grader. This child is 
white on the. basis of skin color, but has a black father. As 
the children sleep in each others homes, thir, fact, was known 
-to the child tested. A second grader tested, but not repor- 
ted on in this study, called' a dark tan child white.. A 
fourth grade boy was interviewed and when asKed the race of 
several aight skinned children, black by American standards, 
he. was unable to -do so, " He xiccepted that one of the children 
is black because he says so, but did" not know about the other 

Another fourth grade child asked how, to code a friend 
who is "half black and half white." Asked how slje would 
describe her, the child answered, "I'd describe her, as my 
best friend'." She settled on half black, half white. A 
fifth grade boy asked how to code someone who is half black 
and half white. When .asked what he meant, he replied, "Like 
if .he's Jewish." A third grade boy asked if he could think 
of Presidents when he responded to the statem^t "I would . 
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Uke to see one. of them get elected 'President of the United 
States.". Asked whom; he had in'mind", he mentioned Lincoln 
-and Theodore Roosevelt. 'Asked if any of these men^ere black, 
he responded that Theodore .^Roosevelt was . . 

There may have been other mi^sidentif ications which 
passed unnoticed.' Children often used descri1>tive .^terms t6 
describe their black friends-: tan, dark tan, brown, dark . 



brown . 



^ Hypothesis IV ' , _ ■ 

The evidence tends to confirm' the hypQ^hesis that there 
is a relationship between sex and racial attitude. Girls do 
express more positiv.e attitudes toward blacks than boys do, 
the difference being stronger among private school children . . 
"Table 3 shows the statistically significant scale^ items for. 
.^the correlation be-^ween sex and attitude. Boys were coded ^ , 

one i girls two. ^ . ^ 

TABLE 3 , 
PEARSON PRODU-CI-HOKENT «_RRELATIONS^BET«EEN SEX AND ATTITUDE 

' . f 

PUBLIC school' 



Sc'ale Item , > ' : — 


r 


.P . 


I would be willing to .fnarry one of them. 


.3170-* 


.017 


when I grow up.. 






They get excited over little' things. 


• .3037 


.021 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 
They make good teachers. 


.3854 


.008 
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TABLE 3 CONTINUED 

- PRIVATE SCHOOL 



Scale Iteifi * ^ 


r 


_ P 


•It AS easy to be friends with them'. 


• 3119 

« «. 


.028- 


I would like ^o have them come to eat 
ax my house. > 




' ^017 


I would be willing to marry^one of them 
when I grow 'up. 


.5514 


.001 


They are honest.' 


.3259 


.023 


I; would like to go -&n a picnic with_ 
them. - \ t 


.4304 


.004 


They are pretty dumb . 


.3329 ^ 


.0^1 J 


1. would like to have one for my teacher 
next' year. 


.30.58 


.033 


I would lilce to see one of them get 
elected President of , the. United States. 

> * 


'.3346 


.02 ' 



, • ■ ^ .i- TOTAL. GROUP 

I would like .to have them come .to eat/ .-3107 .602 
at my house . ' • ' ' / ' 

I would be willing to" marry one of them .4240 - . .001 . 
when I grow up. . , , • ' . 

a , • - f • 

Some items not included in the table above', showed- a 
statistically significant relationship between sex and atti- 
tude of less than .\30.. These were for the public school group 
"I would like to have->them come to eat at my house," and , 
"They aref pretty dumb." For the total. group, four it6ms were 
signif icanf> at p^.05, but showed less than a .moderate 
correlation of .30. These items were "I would. like t6 go on 



a picnic with them," "They are -pretty dumb," "They get 
excited over little things, "'.and "I would like to have one ' r> 
for mj* teacher ne:?t year." 

Pearson's r for the correlaftion between sex and playmate 
choice "for -private school children yielded a correlation of 
.42, p= .004, indicating that private school girls are more \ 
likely than private school boys to name black children among 
the four children they play with the most,, Pearson's r was 
not significant for thepublic ■ school group. 

Thus, for the private sTchool' group., ' playmate choice and 
sex are correlated with attitude, Those^ children who name . 
black playmates and girls are likely to' have, more positive 
/attitudes toward blacks. For the public school group, 
playmate choice is not correlated with' attitude ..9^ Public 
school girls have more positive attitudes towards blacks on 
only two items, compared to nine for thk private school group. 

The shared variance between attitude and playmate 
choice for the private school group ^ r2, ranges from .20 to 
.09. The. r^ for sex and attitude^ for the private school 
•group ranges from .3 to .09. , Playmate choice and *sex are 
/impprtant factors in attitude, but as r2 shows,, a substantial 
-part of the variance is unaccounted. 
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Social Situation 
,The information yielded by the questionnaire on play 
patterns is summarized in the Tables 4, 5, 6 and 7. , 

^ . . TABLE H 
PARENTAL PERCEPTIONS "OF PLAY PATTERNS B/ TYPE OF SCHOOL 
.Publi-c Private . - 



29(64.4%). 21(55.3%) Pl^iy with black and whit.e 

■ * * children. - 

. . . ' . «i 

8(17.8%) 'm(36'.9%) Play, mainly with white 

' children. 

6(13.4%) ' 2(5/3%) , Play mainly with black 

children. 

1(2.2%) 1(2.6%) ' Isolated.. 

1(2.2%) Datum missing. 

i 

Chi-squar.e analysis is not statistically significant for 
difference between the two groups. - . 
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TABLE 5' 

» ' - . • . 

PARENTAL PERCEPTIONS QF VISITING PATTERNS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 

^Public . ^Private ^ . 




6(15.87,) Neither visit. black homes nor are 

j visited by black children. 

0 1 Visit black children, but black 

..children do not visit child 



22(57.97.) Visit black homes and are^visited^ 

by blacks. Children eat in each 
other's homes. 

6(13.37o) 7(18.47.) ^' Visit black homes and are visited 

by blacks i 

. 2(5.37.) Black children visit child who does^ 

* ' not visit black -homes. - ' 

0- 

1(2.27.) • - 1(2.^7.) Parents do not know. 

1(2 27.) - Missing datum. 

.Chi-square analysis is- not statistically significant for difference 
■between the public and -.privat;^ school groups. 

, • . . TABLE 6 
PARENTAL PERCEFTIONS OF PARTY ATTENDANCE PATTERNS 'bY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Public Private . , _ — 

2(4 57.) ' ^ 14(36.87.) ^ Neither invite black children nor are 
' , invited by them. ^ 

33(75%') 18(47.47.) Invite black^children. and are invited 

; , by them. ^ ^ 

OlU Vl^ 1(2.67.) Invite black children, but are not 

* ^ ' ' invited' by them. 



TABLE 6 CONTINUED 



Public 



l(2i37.) 



3(6V8.7.) 

3(6.8%) 

\ 



Private 



2(5.37.)-. 
3(7.97.) 



Do not invite black children, but are 
invited by them. 

Do not give oir attend "parties. 
Parents do- not know. 
Missing datum. 



Chi-squWe-a-myHrlirstatistically significant at- p=.015, Cramer's 

V=.44. \ - . ; - , 

\^ ' TABLE / 

PAkENTAL\pERCEFriON OF PLAY RADIUS BY TYPE OF SCHOOT, 
Public \ Private 



16"( 36.47.) 
11(257.) ^ 
17(38.67.) 
0 



15(39.57.) Within two blocks or less, -c- 

8(2i. 17.) Within onfe-half mile. 

4(10.57.) , Within one mile. 
11(28.97.) Further than one mile. 



Chi-square analysis is significant at p=.00d2, Cramer's V=.48-. 

There was' no statistically significant correlation between physical 
activity level Is perceived by parents and the four most freq.ent playmates 
reported by the '^hildre^., Item 34F in' questionnaire. Judith Porter's^ ^ 

, observatiqp that morB active.white children te^d to play with black ' 
children may still hold true. Parental perception of their child's 
activ^ level may be quite inacc^ate. It had been' anticipated that - 
therelould be a change in the racial component o^ play patterns w-'th age.^ 



There was not and only one parent perceived that his child had fewer , , 
black playmates than previously. 

Based on the above data, it. seems clear that most oi the children 
"in both public and private school chii-dren play wi thwack children, 
visit black homes,, and are visited by black child^n, However, -the 
interview tapes leave the distinct impression that on, average the ■ 
public school children spend more play time in racially mixed groups - 
and have- more intimate relations with black children, than private 
school children do. This interpretation is supported by the facts that 
„ public school children are" more likely^to name blacks among the four 
children they play with the most/ to attend parties given by black . 
children and 'to invite black children to 'their parties, avid that public 
.'school children axe more likely to p'lay ^lose to home. Thus, a positive 
picture emerges of contact between the races for white children in the. ^ 
community in sixth grade or younger. •' j 

this relationship. may change 'after sixth grade.' The' community , 
children tend to go to a variety of junior -high scl?ools. Some move to j 
other .j*urisdic|tions. Very few of the 'community elementary "school • ' [ 
graduatL, black or white, attend -the neighborhood- junior and senij^r 
high schools,, fenny 's family talked .about th^ issue. Kenny is a 
popular phild, actiye' in the extensive^ social life of his street where; 
a-racially mixed group of children from several blocks .around play. 
. The family's older children were much like Kenny at his age, -but changed 
\ as they grew older. They continue to have black friends and to date / 
blacks, -but feel a barrier between themselves and biacks. <JHis. future ' 



social. relations will be ". . . based on his future experiences,, too, 

because We don't know whether he'll have the ^ame ones as ;the other 

children. But what he's thinking at ten is not a definite indication 

that he'll be thinking the same way at sixteen." 
J Gail's family echoed Kenny's. All of her friends at her slumber 

party-were black. Her father reflected that timp may change these 
" delations. "I suspect as they get older thu pressures would be such 

that she might find .it increasingly uncomfortable to associate that 
-exclusively with blacks:" A number of parents with teen aged children 
...commented that friendship, patterns change during the teen years. 
■■. '"' The statistics presented are not^by themselves sufficient to 
" describe the rangfe and quality of the children's experiences. Their 

comments and those of their parents will be used to fill out the picture 

All names used are fictitious. 

"... . ■ ' 

' Joe i 

Joe, a sixth grader, summarizes what many parents perceive., 
,"My best friend is black and he and I are on the exact same wave length 
'on everything." "I really like him a lot." "Thefe really aren't any 
' racial groups around this neighborhood* Everyone gets along." Hi!s 
" worst experiences have been with a large white girl who -beat .him up. 
■3oe says he doesn't J.ike to fight; '.'I'm not that much of a tough kid." 
He -is rather small for his., age. ' 

The kids call each oth^r^ racial names. '.'But the blacks call the 
• blacks 'nigger' .... It's ijot dirty anymore; it's just like a 
greeting. . . . ' . 

i< . ' 82 ' 
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Whites say it; blacks say it; everyone says it . . . I don't say it. 
They call the white kids 'nigger', tooi" They /black kidi/ like to 
cut down on each other, I've found. They call your mother 'Oatmeal Eddie' 
and all- this stuff. They insult your race and stuff. You don't 
really think of it 'cause they're not^really trying to hurt you._ It's 



f 

a game now. 



"I like growing up in a place where you have friends on the white" 
side and friends on the black side because then when you get older, you 
can really get along with people better. Wheu. you've had experience 
with them, you get to know all«-types." 

In fourth grade, Joe talked like the black kids. "I don't any more. 
I figured if I talked like one of them, they'd say, 'He's one of us; he's 
a real cool kid.' Now, I say the heck with it. . If they don't like me 
now, there's no sense putting on a masquerade for them.", "I found out 
in fifth grade they started resenting it. . I'm tne now instead of 
something else, whatever it is." He likes himself better for that-. ' 

: Joe's parents' perceptions agree with his. They say he is amall, 
needs' help in a fight, and gets it. "His own -peer group', black kids 
in the group, came to his rescue. Joe understands this-." "He's always 
' had gUd friends .there /in t... community school/." "He understands that ' 
there's a game going -on- here which is also Very very serious. 1 think 
he's -dealt far, far better with it than I thought he was going to hk 
aVle." Joe's' a friendly'boy who knows everyone, according to his family. 
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Friendships \ 
There are many close friendships among the children. Black 
children of ten sleep at white homes and white children sleep at\black 
homes. *^^arbara's- r.other commented, "The children act on a much ^ 
different level than the adults do." The black and white' children, sleep 
together, eat together, and go out with each other 's '^par^nts, but the . 

A 

■ parents are -arely friendly, according- to her. Some families ^epeatied 
Barbara's family's perceptions. Some, however, mentioned close rela-^ 
tionships with black families that were reflected in their children's' 
experiences. Michelle's family was one. "The relationship with the kids 
across the street is so close that the households are interchangeable. \ 
It could be'a-common house." "We were looking tor a natural interchange. 

The racial factors of friendship are perceived by some parents as ' 
being incidentiai Rosemary.' s- mother told, "Now it happens that all of 
her good friends are black. I'm quite positive that they were not chosen? 
for that reason .... K- just happened that way." 

-Many of the public school children participate in scout troups 
wheye t%' are one of a few white children. Some of the boys participate 
in teamVpotts and other activities at the communitV recreation center 
wheri there%e few white children. . Sometimes they are the only white 
.child on the team. Fred participated -in the interview and nodded his;r. 
head while his mother talked. "He's v'ery friendly, you know. He makes 
friends with j us f abouf anybody. Don't /lie/ make no difference to 
him . . . ." "He has as many white fr-iends as colorod.," "He loves .to 



so 

stay after school and stay in the recreation room." Fred joins every- 
thing and says he like the conmunity school very much. 

A number of parents reported that their children tend to play with 
"whomever happens to live on the block. -But, some children choose to 
play more often with white children. Al's mother thought he was . 
patterning himself on his parents. "Probably our closer relationshigs, 
in most cases, are with white families." Another possible reason for 
his white preference may be that Al is .not very athletic and black 
children tend to emphasizk sport, his mother, said. However, Al, a 
public school boy, does play frequently with black children. 

Ed's mother agrees in part with Al's. All 6f the children 
between about six and twelve, who live on the alley, ^lay in the alley. 
The group is racially mixed. Ed, a private school' boy is not athletic. 
"I think that that probably 'limited his sort of horizons ih itefms of ^ 
interaction patterns. That is, if he were a more physically active child, 
engaged in more of the games- and such on the street, his patterns of 
firendships might be different." Attending private school has restricted 
his interracial contacts. "He really hasn't/had the opportunity to 
build a neighborhood base. That's the price I think you pay for a' " 
private school choice. It takes the child out of the neighborhood." 
Ed's friends are mostly white.- 

Some children have difficulty making friends. " 
Natalie's family said, "S^ie feels, that she can't make friends as 
easily with black children and she feels badly about that. She wants to^ 
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have friends* She wants to have even more than she has .... She 
feels it*s difficult because she's white to make friends. Amy's mother 
described her social d'if f iculties in terms of her personality. But^ ^ 
"I think her position as a minority did to some extent /influence her 
social problem!/, but to* a lot less extent than I had been concerned 
about after first." 

Some families reported that their children were sometimes rejected 
by black children or sometimes fear them. Danny's family reported that 
he plays with the childfen^on his block without racial distinction. He- 
sleeps in the homes of black children and these chfldren are included 
in his family's activities. However, in the last year, Danny, who is ' 
small and not very aggressive, has developed a fear of some black children. 
"He seems somewhat frightened and concerned about bi^ children who are 
black, particularly those in the sixth grade who have frightened him. 
Bulliesi He does not like bulliesi I would say within the past year ' 
or two this has been something that has surfaced." ^ 

^Parents' perceptions TOay differ widely from the child's perceptions. 

I ' ' 

George participated in the fnlerview. His father said, "h{y own feeling. 

is that he has some handicaps /JociallxZ. I mean that the environment 

here is not th^ easiest environment for him. He's a reasbnably happy, 

healthy kid, so I think^he can adjust pretty well here." George 

disagreed' and~ said no^one ever refused to play with him because he is 

white. They won't play with him,- George said, because they're, 'that'^ 

! " ■' H 

kind of personi ' % - 
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Emily thought the children at school picked on her because she is 
white, while her mothef believed t^hat ra^e was not'^l main factor. , "Some 
days were very miserable. She'd co^ home at reces I and wouldn' t want 
to gp.'back to school." "A lot of the kidi at school hnd ta tough thing. ^ 
It was stylish to be tough. I can beat you and I'm tough and like that.'"' 
"By the time they get to third grade up there, they're forming their 

« 

little cliques/* ' " 

Louis does not play with the blauk children on. his street, but plays 
with the black children at 'camp.' He participated in the interview and 
talked about his "difficulty with the children on %he street. "I was . 
sitting down and t^iey put sand in my- hood and then they said to put it . 
on ... . -Then it gdt all on my head. That's what started it all . % . 
After that they weren't friendly with me." "But in my-.6amp, that's ^ . 
'not true." "Everyone's friendly." , ' ^ ' 

Hal has^played with the boy- next door who is his age and black . • 
"since he was a preschooler. His parent's described his relationship to 
,his ..friend as close, yet normally full of reconciliations after arguments 
Hal is sometimes' excluded by the other black children on his street. 
Hal told me there are no black kids in his private school. He 

does not like black cjiUdren in general. "It's not good to bejhe only 
white on a. team," he said. "I would .ot feel right." "They* /blacks/ 
^Vt act ^ight sometimes. You get in a fight with them^^easily. They 
. like each othe^ and might gang up on m^l , Whitek' fo-i^^^^^^ blacks 
blacks beat up on them/' ^Z.- /. ^ 
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Hal no longer feels comfortable in a black group, his family. « 

\ 

reported. "If he'sPthe only kid inV grou>.and the kids are . . . \ 

involve^d in an aati/ity which involves a lot pf cultural speeGh or 

colloquialisms, or whatever you want- to call them, I -think he's begun 
♦ 

to sense there's a cultural difference between blacks and whites." 
"He used to sp^ak fluent 'ghettoese, "' but not any longer. 

Many parents of priv^fe scliool children saia that the black chil- 

dren theix child played with'were children who attended hi's school and 

- ^ • ^' - 

also .lived nearby. 

' " . ' Minority Status 
This section deals primarily with the public school children as 
few private. scho6l children consistently experience minority status. 
Only one private school child was reported to generally use black speech 
patterns and mannerisms. Four private school children were reported to 
act differently in a black group, more subdued or frightened. As noted 
in the first chapter, the community^^can be divided into two sections. 
The median house value and, presumably income, are about one and one-half 
times higher in one section as compared to the other. Fourteen of the 
private school chi^dfen live in the more expensive ^ection^ay^oftpared 
to eight public school children. In that area, parei^i^ere likely to 
report that the black children who lived near t^EiHTl poke only standard 
English. the.4^Eiv|y school children tend to have contact only with 
black children who live near them or^attend their schools. ^ In the less- 
exp^^ive section, most of the black children sjieak standard English, but 
use black English while at play. Many white parents of public school 
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chH?Jren report that their children adopt these speech patterns while ^ 

\ . . 

at play. ; . . - . / 

Tabl^ 8 summarizes some of the adaptations of the white public _ 

school children to minority status as perceived by their parents. 

Parents were asked what, changes if any they noticed in their children 

. in a black group. ^ , 

TABLE 8 

PARENTAL PERCEmONS OF ADAPTATIONS TO MINORITY STATUS, 
^ PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN ONLY L 

Nnmher of Children " ■ Change 



20(44.47.) 
1(2.27.) 
10(22.27.) 

12(26'.?%) 



None 

Speech changes 

Speech and mannerisms 
change 

Black influertce present 
in any situation 



2(4.47.) - , ^'^^^^ 

Chi-square between type of school atten^nce and speech and mannerism 
aiiangcs was statistically significant af p=.0p01, Cramer's 

Again .the comments of parents will b/used . to recover the range and 
quality of their perception of tb4ir chil/re^'s' experience. Most* of the ^ 
families felt that minority status was of very little- i^portance^. As 

fp1^ 1-hat race was of little importance 
stated previously, many parents felt that race wa^, . 

in tHeir children's .lives and had t'rouble focusing on race as a sepa- ^ 
■ rate element of their children's lives. Unless otherwise stated, comments 
" were made by the parents of public school children. 
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The parents of the younger children in the study perceived fewer 
adaptations ^o minority status. Around fourth grade, certainly by 
fifth, there is the perception that the children begin to separate along 
racial lines. Some parents* -reported that around this time their children 
are .called racial names. This perception isnot universal.. Three boys, 
one fourth grader, one fifth grader and one' sixth grader said that they 
were never called racial names and did not hear others called them. Fred 
a fifth grader, said, "Some people have fights, some don't." For him, 
race did not seem to be an important variable. ^ ; . 

Bemadette has long blond hair. In first grade, th^- black children 

fondled her hair and called her beautiful, according to her mother. By 
I 

fourth grade, her mother said, she was'hit, called 'honky,' excluded 
and picked on by some black girl^. "Bemadette asks, 'Why do black kids 
say they're so much better?''", her mother repprted. Yet, Bemadette has 
black friends wbc sleep at her home and she at theirs. 

Ira Is in/fourth grade. He does not like sports which his family 
thinks sets him ^art from most of the black children. He did not join 
-^fiWboys during outdoor play and' the girls called him 'honky' and 
.thrfeaeened to-beCt.him up. He rejoined), the boys' group and found that; 
the girls left him alofle. His parents wonder if his experience was part 
'of normal boy-girl tensions or was racial. 

Ira's class read a story about an Indianboy who decided to^have 
nothing more to do with the white man. Ira, the only white boy in his 
class, felt that everyone' was staring at him whfl^ this story was being 




read, according to his parents. He family also -observed that he was. 
left out of. the animated' conversation of a group of black children after 

a trip. . ' ^ 

Claire plays mostly with black children. All her playmate choices 

<f ■ ■ 
we?^ black. In fourth grade, she was- isolated, called racial names, 

and felt very badly about this i .according to her family. They intervened 

on her behalf in the school and by ^if th grade the difficylty was gone.- 

Her family believes that h\e name calling behavior was stage specific, 

that children of nine try to decide who is part .of the group and who is 

not so that prominent differences are exploited to the end of excluding 

some. • ' • ♦ '» 

Claire's family saw^her difficulties as something too difficult for 
a child AO. handle alone and insisted that the school handle the situation. 
In general, he^arehts said they expect Claire to take care of herself > 
and she is quite capable of this. 

One ofClaire's friends is a child whose family speaks black English. 
With them, she adopts black speech and mannerisms. She. doesn't sppak 
black English at home "unless she slips. I'- When asked if she disapproved 
of such speech at-home, Claire's mother ;epl,ied,."I sure do!/ I think 
its poor English.^ It's not an assete. It's not cute to me." 

Sam. experienced racial .difficulties in fourth grade, "He does hate 
being called 'whitey' and that makes him' angry,." "He' s being beaten up , 
fairly regularly or threatened- With 'it '/in fifth 'grade/ and being^called 
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•fionky' and 'whitey-and that kind of -thing ..... He feels dumped 
upon." He has not generalizea his experience with some blacks to all 
blacks, according to his family. ""He has a very healthy consciousness 
that bastards come in -every color." Sam's parents noted^ he uses black 
speech patterns ancf mannerisms while at play on the st-reet as do his 

t 

k 

white playmates. • • , 

. ■ Sam talked about his difficulties while working on the attitude- , 
scale. -"I make a weak impression," but he believes he is also beaten 
Because he is white! "Most of the girls, hate my guts." "Most of my 
friends are white-. None of them /black kidl/ ever want to be^f^iends _ 
with me at school. I don^t have many friends." Sam's parents said . 
they referred his problems to the school.^ Some group dynamics sessions ^ 
•were run,:-the link with the girl who was ;he ringWder^n the attacks 
was broken, and the harrassment abated. 

Feelings about racial- names d^rffer among the childteri'. See Joe's', 
comments' in thl ;receeding section. George said^bl^k" children call 
white children 'honky'- because they are angry and it really is not a 
^' ^racial thing.' "They really are 'honkies,'" he said. Asked If the 
name bothered. l,unt, he replied, "Not that mucj.."^ George's parents^ 
believe the racill atmosphere' of ' the school is healthy and th.t / 
racial incidents are a'-minoV p.rt .f ..their child's, experienc^. ^ George 
said he acts/di-f ferently .in a black group; he is^ore' ,ctive and "fights 
-«roro. ."1 play differently." George stated that his sp'eech .hanges to 
conform-to the speech.oY the group in which he finds himself. .. 
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Rosemary's mother believed she 'is called. racial names and uses 
racial names 'herself in-fights. This is Just another way to insult, 
she said. RoserparyV'gives as good as she gets" and has no troubl^. 
She named four black children as her most- fre'quent playmates'. 

Barbara was the only white girl in her class for half a day in 
fourth grade. ' "She did not like that at all," said her mother. "She 
felt discriminated against."' Barbara ^as' very hurt when some black 
children made fun of her at gym,- derided her dancing, or cal'led her 
•honky' or >hj.tey.' '"I -think that because she feels different, 
■there's a degree of, I-wpn't say paranSia because that ^s 'a very strong 
wpx^d/sut it is almost -that^/where she feels -a certain sense of being 
isolated^'- AndM think that if' she extended Herself .more, she M meet 

a more positive reaction." ^ " ! 

Edith's VamixV has been ver'y disappointed with^tTieir. experience 
in\the bommpnity. They beliW.e they were naively idealistic when they 
first came. "We wanted to pretend everything's equal. TheVe's not a' 
thing in the world to talk ib out. Everybody's th« same. Then they go 
to school and get the shock of their lives ^hat there's something . 
^ong with th^m and come .j|me " td me' Uke GookirM "younger sister/ . 

• did this year .l^^sl^Z^h '-^V ^ y°'''''' - 
so^nething ur'ong with'me,'"^ Th^^hUdren in tl^e fa.mily'have been told 
by black children thaf they cannot be friends with, a white child ' 
because whites are responsible for, slaver^ . ^- . 
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Edith, a fifth grade^r, had, some racial difficulties dll , ■ - n 
along, /according to her -family, but the s^ worsened in fourth 

erade and have "continued unabated, fedith's family .said ,i .she^ 

• /• • ■ ■ * . ■ ' 

^ is-^hit and called many names, some of which she is toa-.embar- ^ 

y ^ ' ' ' *. ' « 

rassed to .repeat/ The '%miiy believed that children -gaiVied • , - , 
■ ' approval by tormenting .Edj.th who' would not ^defend hejrself 

At the parents ' request., the school intervened *but . the - , ^■ 
• ' ' situation improved only slight-ly. "Edith's youngS^ sist-ir, 

" Claudia, fights back if she is pi^cked on and is not picked 

' ' . ' • ' ' - ■■ ' ' ■ .' :' 

' on as much- as Edith. Claudia' s ^motheB iielieved she could ' - , 

^ • fi."^"',':' ' . : I 

.'tell the race of the person Claudia is talking to on the y 

. " • ' ' ■ ■ ■•.•'/■'-• • /■ 

telephone by her . speech pattern and body movements i , ,j . ' / 

^ All but one of the children discussed so far who / 

%' i ' . ...I 7^- 

h^ve had difficulties have named 6ne'^a?7fflore black -childEen_.__ — / 

■ ainpng the ..children/they .play with the most. ■ ' ■ 

*. _ • ' The commonest adaptation to* minority status rep6rted . 

' ^ '. by. parents^ was- changes in spee'ch and manherism^ from the ' . 

' *> . •» ^ . ■ - ■• "..-■/ 

.dominant white pattern-.'* Mo.st parents believed that the ^ ' / 

.' ■ ■ • - • .• -■ ' I ■ 

^ rieighbeyi'hobd" play groups, tend to 'speak En&lish strongly ^/ 

influenced by-'biacJc English and do not object to such speech - 

* outside. "I'm 'delighted that he switches back and for-M^'. 
. - ■ * » . ' • ' . - 

. • , I think it's sort of fun," said Danny's mother. Many 3t- , 

parents object to the use of ^other than standard English . , .■ 

.•^ .at home. Sidney 's mother said, '"I'wust^ay it does botlfer | 

' ^ me. I have to sayl 'look, I knoW you :go to school with black 

'eric V ' . ■ - • ' ■ ' r7.~ ■_: ' 
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;■ kids , . but why must' you imitate .them. ' " Sidney has a 
J.oo.s*>|>bintcd gait his mother defines as black and finds- 

- objectionable. Another mother called this gait a 'pimp' 
walk. 

■ - For some children, the adaptatiofi to black speech is 
very complete, according to their parents. Harrietts 
c. /mother sMd-, "If one is listening on the alley and Harriet's. 
• with a group of youngsters who' are blac^and Harriet ' s. the . ^ 
only white youngster^ .; . by listening in terms of 
' pronunciation and tone' and speech rhythms, it's -not clear' 
that there's a white phild present^. . Harrief .has. mimicke^' 
-xj sa finely that She ca^ speak and walk black -and 'b^ black," 
'"// •'What sh^ has- indical^ed recently is that k a white youngster 
at school does not .'jive',' then you^-really get it. You^e 
• really left out, yout get some verbal abuse, and things like 
that. *So because sh'p'J jives ' , she's accepted." When 
- Harriet is in • a blacjc ^group ,-^'»TH'ere^* seems more bo^y,, 

■ tjal}^." "She ieems -tb ''gust be more physically moving all. the 

tige When she-'.s wi'th a black, group- than vh^en shea's, with a 
'- wiiite'grpup."''^' Racial name cVlIing began- in fi'ft^ grade, 
Harriet's mpther thought, .'i'l think' i^ depends bn- the. white 
'child" s' response ■ whe ther the' harrassment , continues . " For 
Hdrriet^, it^ did motV^ tike Harriet 's^ family BruccU said, 

ayes i you wpuldn ''t. know Che is -,white] . " 
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Two families report that their children feel left out 
■ aiid wish ^hey were black. Sidney's mother said, 'JI feel 
;Sorry foJ my children because they really are in. a greaf- 
part a nlnority ... ... ' I don 't think they have enough ' 

experience within their own-race. I think they '.re living, v 

too much of a black life . " . Th4y want to be closL to, the j 

^ ■■ - 11 . • ' • 

■children at school and feel shut outlbecause of their 

\ ■ • I 



with the 



/ 

/ whiteness, according to their mothW. "They'd rather be 

black/." j i 

"Todd's falnily is well satisfied with his scjhool expe- 
• - . ■ VI. I- 

rience.'. His/nfother said, "If I have any quarrel 

-School .^. . it's that there's been such a heavy influence 

of let's learn about black things^ let's learn §bout bl^ack 

history; let\^ learn about black hferoes ; let's learn about 



all the good, things that black folks have done that mj kids 
have come home and said, 'Gee,. I_wish I was black I'" Todd's 
.family, fears that their children are losing their identify 
as whites. "Now piar kids ' identify all thatjs, good with 
black and our kids are white." ■ . '* ' . 

; Larry aiso./fei't"~Ierf out because of the emphasis oh 



black studies . participated in many school activities 



and received many' awards. ;.bn the whole he enjoyed his 
school experience, but- felt a. sense of being in an aiien^^ 
.culture.. He p^rti'cipated in the interview and acknowledged 
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^this was truQ. His patents, like several others, observed 
that Larry h^s to deal with two minority statuses, being 
both white and Jewish. The strong emphasis pn black studies 
and the small group of white .children in the community v schoo^ 
contributed to Larry feeling^that he is participating in 
an alien -culture he ^apd his famil^ said* Regarding the 
cultural studies curriculum, Larry *s father said", that the % 
designers of the curriciilum *may nbt have meant to minimize^ 
the contributions of other groups.. "But .consciously or 
unconsciously, innocently or:. not, ^% comes forth $his way 
and gives one the- feeling that the b-lack miTiority group is 
better, more productive, has made a more substantial 
•contribution than other minorities." 

Only two families of drhil^ren attending private school 
liave experienced racial difficulties. Sean and -a sibling 
originally attende'd public school. Sean is a quiet boy.* 
While -in lihe community school, his parents said, he* was 
-frightened by the ritual 'fighting- and children being beaten. 
Another child forced him to do his work. His parents believe 
it is harder for a white boy to be accepted in the school's 
student culture,' but state that they know black boys who have 
had difficulties similar to Sean'i". Sean hasn't been 
comfortable around blacks since he was, six. He perceived 
them as tougher different. He and his- sibling and a 



friend werfe roughed up and held against th-^ir' will by.^Qine 
black boys they knew and now he is afraid to move around 
the /community. Sean's parents believed He mi'ght have had 
the same trouble elsewhere, but attribute his difficulties . 
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*at least--in part to race. They are disappoin^ and believe 

living in a' racially mixed neighboi-hood .is more complicated 

' - ■ ' ' 
than they had imagined. "We may be in over oaiPr ;hea'd?^^ - - - 

Morton's family finds that- the "younger children play 
well with^black children, but that the older children are 
frightened when there are. many' black' '^i%en- on i:he street. 
"My kids, are intimidated on"" the sfi^tV'J'r-MQrtdn ' s mother 
-said.' They have bfeen pushed off their bicycles, r?jected% 
and isolated. Morton feels keenly that the neighborhood , 
children do not want to. play with him, ' "If he would have"^ 
been -accepted, he would have been very happy 4:0 -bgcome part, 
of the group . . . It's because he knows he's not been 
•accepted'that" he justf doesn 't push himself." Morton feels 
he is rejected because he is white. 

Those behaviors most mentioned as adaptations to 
minority status by parents of public school children were 
.the use^of speech and mannerisms ^erived from black culture^ 
Some parents perceived a loss of identity and a- sense of 
isolation. Some children were" reported to feel sad because' 
they 'believe black children 'as^ a group reject them. This 
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becomes an issue around' f if th grade.. Black girls were ^ 
reported to be the more actively rejecting of white children 
than -black boys. ^ ,^ ' , 

Many parents descrii>ed their children'^- sense^ that 
'there are ^more blacks than whites in the- world • Npreen ' s- 

mother* said , "She perceives herself as a minority i So it's 

• " ■ ' ' ^ ' / " ' .. • . " 

onlv*'at* the. intellectual Tevel that she sees blacks ^beartlg, 

discriminated against." Other parents said that their 

Children only sl^wjly came to realize that whites are the jt 

dominant group in this country.^ The childre-n incorrectly 

■generalize based on their experience in a majority blacV 

city and almost entirely black school system. 

Three families describee! their children's experiences 

oh a special camp trip in which they were the only white 

children. One child came home with her hair cbrnrdlled 

and seemed to-'have enjoyed her experience , her parents • 

■ ' s . 

said. The other two sets o.f parents felt that their 
children were isolated or treated unkindly. One of the 
children remarked on feeling uncomfortable. 

Many children in the commuitlty use a ^swimming pool 
which serves a larger area than the cbmniunity. ^ Attendance 
at the pool is almos-t totally . black. Many parents, reported 
that ^heir children are afraid to go to the pool withou1^ 
them. 
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•The parents of children in private school made l.U 
.responses per' child on their assessment of the effect of 
interracial living; those of public school' children made 
2.3 responses per child! -The t able j below sununarizes 
parents^ responses. 

• • TABLE 9 . , - 

PARENTAL" PERCEPTION OF EFFECT ON INTERRACIAL 

EXPERIENCE ON EACH CHILD v -. 



Effect on 'ChiXd 



Public Private 



H(8.9%)* ., 6(15.8%)* 



None - 

■More racially tolerant- / 33(73.3%) ' . 26(68.H%) 
Less racially tolerant ' 2(ii.H%) . 2(5.3%) 

Experienced prejudice ' ' ' - 27C60.%) 6(15. 8%)_^ 

against whites^ . - 

More racial bareness - 20(U^v4t) • 3(7. 9f) . 

Bicultural " '3(6.7%) ' . 0 

"Negative effect on,self 7(15.6%) ; 1(2.6%) 

esteem *. , 

Positive .effect on self ' 1(2.2%), 0 
esteem - " • 



Other** 



5(11.1%) 6(i5'.8%) 



♦Percentages refer to proportion of group giving each response 

**Includes the following respc?hse^s: freer in 'body movement, 
has black role models, Jcnows^lacks 'can be as P^-osperous 
and well educated as whi'tes, comfortabU with blacks, afraid 

. to move around neighborhood, more interest in sports. % « 



The parents of public school children percaiye more 
and more varied ef f ecf s on their children compared* to the 
parents pf, private 'school children. Byfar, the pommonest 
response is that J:^e child is more racially tolerant for 
having lived in the community. This, many parents feel, is 
the result- of the child ^s experience with blacks who are 
"similar to him"., -The difference between, -the public school 
and' private schqol group in the experience -of ■ prejudice 
against, whites is, string. These experiences range from 
being called 'whiteV' or 'honky' once to feeling the object 
of taunts and beatings for being w^iite. Parental comments 
will be .used to' show the range ^of parent&l responses to 

this" item. i 
- . ' -Marvin's mother is pleased with his expedience in the 
. comirunity ahd community school. .."I think we are fulfilling 
one' of our objectives in moving to this neighborhood,' to 
have our children have a very natural awai'eness of black 
persons in this socie.ty .as equals. It 's*- not something we" 
talk about, if' s ''just something I hope they're living and 
experiencing. I feel very good about it." 

When askea the effect on Martin of 'his experience in 
the community, his family responded, "Somehow "Martin's 
growing up in the neighborhood has se,emed so natural that 



we jjust don't think about anything like that." '"They [the 
family '-S children] instinctively think of black pjeeple" as 
people and not as a problem' race . I' think their first 
reaction is to 'the person^ and not to-jiis race • • • • You 
have to 'grow with it, to 'do- that, to think of another 
person because he^s 'a\ person and not be inunediately struck 
by the color he is." , • , ' , - • ^ 

Judy's mothier said, "She's colorblind." "We wanted 
. hfer to be in a setting where she'd realize the world had all 
.kinds of people ^in it and that they were people,, too. I - 
think the variety of people/ down here at [the -conununify 

school] is a good 'experience for her. I can see she -takes 

*>■ 

tliat for gijanted as the normal' type of school and isn't ^ 
aware* there is any oth^r type of pattern." 

Two parents were pleased that their children could 
perceive blacks as beautiful. One mother spoke .of her 
daughter. ^ "She said something 'about one of rthe [friends] 
was the prettiest girl in, her class . . . i-- Where* I grew 
up, there were two separate columns from, pretty to ugly, 
white and black .... Obviously for her there was no 
•difference. The prettiest girl was a black girl." Nathan's 
father said of his experience in the community, "I ^think it 
makes him a ^better kid." He was pleased that when he met 
a black friend .on ' the street, Nathan, commented ,• "That "Betty , 
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she's a real cute -girl." 

f _ 

Ed's mother suTnmed up her family's experience* in the 
community. "Living here has been a good experience. -As . 
good as it could be, should be , we'd like it .to.be i-^probably 
not.' It's not ideal." But, nothing ever is ideal, s,he 

continued. . ' , - .; 

* Some parents see their children's. experiences as more 
' ^ '. . , . ■ * ♦ 

mixed. Bernadette's mother said,' "She know how to hurt" 

[with racial epithets] and she's been Wt herself. So 

she knows how to slap back." She has a pretty' realistic , 

view. ■ ,Irv- ^ome sense she has less prejudice than if she . j 

' ' V * . \ ^ 

hadn't teen' around blacks because she expects . certain 
things from groups of black 'kids sometimes on. the basis .of- 
ac.quired experience and' that tends to turn out sometimes. 
But she doesn't expect all blacks at""all times to do those 

things to her," . ' 

Another family skid, "I .think that Claudia is less 
apprehensive than she would be had she lived, in the suburbs 
be cause there'' s .less fear of the known. But at the same 
time ... 1 think she has more of ah expectation. of black' 
people being trouble.." Claiudia's sister has .had a lot of 
difficulty with black childrep! "I thing they iboth have 
benefitted from these clos.e" [black] friends and; these 
wondei<ful teachers, Thpy'^ve never had a teacher, a black 
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teacher,- they did not -like dr from whom they -felt, any* kind 
♦ . S 

of prejudice."" , • 

" . . Being a minority child in schobivhas been difficult, 
accbrding to Larry's parents. -There ' s -been a lot of negative 
feelings I think, generated by the close pr~5^mity whiqh ^ 
■ is precisely the, opposite of what we all thought was going^ 
to happen." "If I had it to do all over, I'd do .the' same ' 
thing. - We tried to live the -way we believe, in living. If 
. it didn't work out exactly as we had hoped it would, that's. 

pa-r^ of reality and 1 wouldn't, have wanted it any other way/ 
'■ but to try it out. " To make the experiment at least.; I'm. 
glad' my kids have had the ' experience of living this way."' ^ 

A 'few. people felt their children had, been adversely 
affected. "My kids will grow up out of- this neighborhood' ' 
not liking black's., where moved into- this neighborhood . 
feeling' neutral, you know. ' They were here and we were hetS. 
and ii they'll be nice, we'll be nice . . ... "My kids, 
^ill not- live. in a black neighborhood, I'm positive They 
don't like blacks because blacks don't like them." / 

A few families* think that living. in the community had 
made- -no difference in their children's lives. Sabrina's 
- father said, "I have the suspicion that Sabrina having gone. 
; to school with Slacks has made relatively little difference 
in her entire life one way or another. If she had gone.- to 
school entireirVith whites, she p^robably would be pretty 
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n^uch the same. Her attitudes towards .other J^ids , towards ^ ^ 
bllck.kid3\nd white kids would; be largely the' same," "If 
she learns by virtue of her experience that prejudice ag.inst 
blacks, ' whether* we -as-Ol-ympian observers -know, that 's .not _ 
really a racial characterislflc, bui a. class characteristic 
is ;ot -impo^^ant.. -What counts is that it's- her experience. 
L^t her h^veUt." Let^ier make, her own. deductionsV even-. if . 
they're wrong, and let her correct ,th^m. as she g^ows. older.". 

/•Iris is Iris Everywhere," her mothe^said; ;'We _j-ust 
live and let the other liVe. Georgia's mother said,"r-' 
think Geo'rgia would have gotten along anywhere she live- 
Georgia is a natural born leader. Georgia would have 
accepted people for what they are wherever she lived." 

• ^ , other Data • • ' • 

■ . • - See Tables 11 through 22 in the appendix for- data 
on finily social- class, parents' previous living experi- 
ences in racially ' mixed coMnunities-,- prior interra<;ial 
•experiences of parents, reasons, for moving into the 
community, neighborhood' cent.redness , parental i«rcepticn 
'of the role of the school- inthe child's academic progress, 
reason's for.remoying children. fron, the public ^cho_ol_and 
•the amount of desire for racial; change in ^the co»uniti;. _ 



. ^ J' - Summary - f> 

Minority Status' in-' the public school does not affect- 

the at'titude tpward blacks" of white children as cpmpared to' 

white c'^ildren iii the' same community- in private sch6pl% ' The 

- ■ • ■ * t« ■ • • .. - , , ^ 

^ttitude^s, towards bj^cks of white child};*en grades three . . 

through six in this prosperous community are gener^ly posjirflve 
For the private school sample, attitude is positifvely • . 
correlated with. .playmate choice." Playmate choice and sex are 
related. Private school girls name more b-lack playmates - 
^•ci'mong the "Children they play with the most than do private "• 
■ school boys. In both the public and .private school -groups , 
Vex and attitude are 'related', girls having more, positive" ■ 
attitudes toward^ blacks ' than^bpys,. The correlations hold' 
true for more-items foi-" the private school childr^en than for 
the. public scjIooV children. There is indication that some 
of the children in the community' studied are not clear about 
who is-<black and V;ho is whxte. • « • * 

^'Mos^ of the .wh.rte children in the community play .with 
blaclc children afn'd visit their homes, Ther.e .is no .difference" 
between, the two girbups in this regard.. Pub.Uc school ^ 



chi-ldren ar'e more likely to invite biack children 40 their 
parties _and- go *to the' parties, of '.black children. ^They also- 
.tend to' play closer to home and naSne more black playmates. • 



.While most' of the public . school .children ^ ^epoMed ,t6 
.have- few racial difficulties, public sch66l^ children ^re 
mpre'XiJceiy tO; experience minority feelings of lo.ss of 
identity- afid isola-tion. Th,ey are more li^cely to assume . 
black speech patterns and mannerisms ./ "They .^-ne also, moii-e 
"likely to experience pre'judice againk' whites . The ■ parents 

" of. public school children -perceive that 'black peers ^^r^ less 
•likely, to accep*t white .childr'en -as^ friends after f ourtTTii^ade 
although- close friendships continue. , . • 

. A wiacrange of experiences have been described which 
\ndicatg that thfe perceptions of white^ parents in J:he same 
community about their children.' s adaptations to" living, in a ^ 

•racially mixed community vary widely. *• ' 
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CHAPTER- V 



.SU^iMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

■• .The white (/hild'ten studied in. grades three through six^who., live 
in this interracial community- tend to perceive blacks as hard working, 
honest,, i-n1:elligent, good neighbors ,^^6rthwhile fcoippanions' and teachers 
who deserve coU.ege education 'and to a\pire to the Presidency of the 

United States. . , . '\ " . 

^ Accoimting 'for .Attitude ^ 

The chiWreu's attitudes 'tpward blacks are probabljO influenced by 
their, parent^' prointegration ' stance. They are from famiHe^ of high- 
social status which has been found to correlate highly with positive . 
attitude^s toVr.rd blacks. As shown in Table 15 appended, 64.5 percent 
of tt,e famUies, forty of sixty-two, 'fall in the highest social, class 
base.d-on ^jQcupation and .education. Twenty-nine percent, eighteen 
families, fall into- the second social class. ;Only four families,' 6.5 
percent, fall below the second highest social class. The literature , 
Is clear that ^hose who are better educated and more prosperous, tend^ 
to have more positive- attitudes toward minor i^y^groups. ' . 

/The' attitudes of children~teAa to correlate hlghl^.with "those fif 
the^r^parents according to Ehrlich, as cite4' v. the literature review. 

^ ' - 10-3 •* ." 
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Sixty-one of the'' eighty-three children, 73.5 percent, come from families' 
who rj^d racial integration among the first four reasons why they moved 

into' the community. <^ ' . ' ' ' - ' " 

-.There were two items on which the response .mean fell below three 
poinfs, the secoDd most positive position. These items were'^'They often 
.hurt other people's' feelings,"' mean 2.976, standard deviation >^62, and 
"I would be willing to. marry one of theii, when I grow up," mean 2.537, 
standard deviation ia3'5." TheTe^items^rso s^^^^^^ 

'of response scores." It would be inter;psting to know if reluctance ;to 
.o^rry a black person implies anti-black feeling pr own group preference. 
The Jewish child who j)ref ers to marry a Jew or the ItalTan ..child who 
prefers a'n'ltalian mate may- view -blacks as unsuitable for' thesi reasons. 
This may be a^ suitable topic -for future r4s^arch. The response to "They 
;often hurt other people's feelings" may indicate the perception that 
whites ^are the out group. It should be rioted that the mean on -this 
item is. between the mostly; a^gree an^,,the mostly disagree position. 
" There was' no statistically significant difference L attitude 
between .the white private school and white public school children. 
It may 'be tS^at living in a" ^facially mixed coLnunity is as much a marginal 
^^atus for a white child^'as being a racial minority in a school. 
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Boys and Girls 



^ 

The trend of the literature according to St. John is for boys to 
becoiSe more in group in a minority situation.. Based on the children's 
self report of the four -children they play with the most, this 
relationship does not hold in this study." There was no correlation 
between sex and playmate choice for the white public school children ■ 
who are a minority grouR in their school. There was a moderate 
correlation between sex and placate choice among the private school 
children, none of whom attend majority black schools. Girls named 
- more-black playmates. The private scho6l children' attend schools which 
range from one hundred percent white to about sixty percent white. . 

Girls have the most positive attitudes toward "blacks than boys. ' 
Thete were many more 'statistically significant items tested for sex 
difference for the private, school than .for the public school group. 
When white children of high social xilass fiom prointegration families 
are minority children in a school with black children of like social 
class, it may be that the sex differences in attitude and .interactions 
tend to wash out. -The reasons for these findings in this study arc not 
clear. The more black playmates aprivate school child named, the more 
positive were his attitudes' toward blacks. This tends to- support the 
equal status contact hypothesis as do the generally positive 
attitudes.for the. group as a whole. Sex and playmate choice are clearly 
important'-variables, but they account for thirty percent or less of 
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' the variance in attitude. Other variables need to be studied,- 

especially the relationship betweer personality and attitude. 

Fr iendships , • , ' 

i 

There are many intimate friendships between black and white 
- .children in the community studiea. .Most children play with black children 

and visit their homes. It may be that close friendships are more likely , 
" "among children who .attehd the'public school as public school children 

are more likely to attend the .parties of black children and invite 
' blX4ll<^en to their parties as compared to the private school ■. 

children. The interviews certainly left this impression. Children in 
. thl>c.ommunity. public school are more likely to play close to home. These 
f indings\re not surprising as the public school children^ have more . 
opportunity to know black children in the community and less daily contact ... 

with children far from it. ' - 

These and all other conclusions are based on the population of 
. white public school children, grades- three through, s ix, ' in the community. 
The private school sample is a biased one as it was not possible to 
' determine the complete population and twelve children in the appropriate - . 

grad^ . or their parents refused to participate. ^ , - 

Interracial Living 

The question of the contribution made by the experience of , ' - 

living in an interracial" community where blacks and whites are equally 
prosperous to attitude formation and iT^teraction patt'erns can be answered 

, • Th-ic rp<;Garcher could find no recent ^ . 

here only in a speculative way. This researcner co. ^ , 

* 

111 
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studies on white children in Interracial conn-.unities where blacks and 
„hi.tes are equally, prospe'rous or where white children are in the minority, 
except for a study in progress by Gretchen E. Sch^fft.l The study was 
not included, in the literature review because it was only lately 
received by the researcher,. • , 

Schafft studied white children in minority stat'us in their public 
'school in Greentrees, a'con^unity adjacent to the one studied in this 
paper. She found that the white children were socially separate, 
although they may have sometimes had congeni.al relations with black 
children in schooU Th; average 'social- class of Greentrees according . 
to the 19.70 census was considerably lower than that of the community 
studied here/ Median' income for" ali families 'in "Greentrees was^-$12,792, 
for blacks $14,156 as compared to $21,129 for all races and $20,788, 
ft>r blacks i-n the community studied in this paper. . Median years of 
education in Greentrees was 12.5 years for all r.aces and ioi blacks, 
in the community studied h.re, median years of education forall races 
• was 14.6 years, for-l^iacks 15.9 years. Schafffs impression is^af 
white parents of public schdol children are better educated than black 



1^ u '• c c.hafff "Toeether Yet Separata: Territoriality 
. „M trchUd;on1n Pr^dol nantly Black Elassrocns," pap.r presented 
.S'to W»! at tie Lrican AnthropologlcaX Association .n San 
Francisco, California, . 
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paren;; of public school children in Greentrees. -Schafft states that 
rfinety percent of the white public school families in Greentrees cho.e ', 
to more there because of their interest in living in an interracial 
community, in this respect th^y are like most of the white parents , 
in this study. The Greentrees children studied- are vhite public- school 
.thilkrejv who .are a minority in the'ir schopl as are^ the white public 
^sWol children studied here. The Greentrees community was 63.6 percent 
blacH in 1970 compared to forty-nine percent black in the community - 

' Studied here. - X _ ' 

schafft fend that the white children in Greentree. are Socially 
very separate fro. their black classo^tes and je^tricted in their use 
of- school and neighborhood spac4. The question of th4 use of school - 
and neUbborhood space «as not spec-ifically studied here. The findings 
on extreme social s.pai^ion are' contrary to the findings of .thi's study. 

Schafft did an observational study. In this study, parents' 
perceptions are used to look at children's interaction..- There are 
some real differences, betveen-plrental perceptiSns and actual inter- 
action patterns. .However, in the case-of-cbildren.-between the ages of 
eight and twelve,- parents are likely to ftn6w with wfto. their children 
play, at whose house they sleep, which children- join the family dinner 
and other activities. Moreover, the race of children nan,ed as most _ 
frequent playmates seemed to correspond to parents' perceptions of 
interacial contact.- The pJblic and -private school children studied 

113 , ' - 
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iiere have a great deal of social contact with^black children. 

The difference in social class between Greentrees and the 
consnunity studied for this paper may account for the difference in the 

'experiences of the two sets of children. The issues raised-by ths , 
disparity in findings between these two -studies merit further research. 

The data oh- parental perception of children' s adaptations was 
gathered for two reasons. Interracial cpmraunities can be better 
encouraged if it is possible to understand th^e concerns of parents and 
to share the experienced of parents in the community with others who' 
might live in similar communities. Secondly, the questionnaire ^was 
written as a survey tool because so little is Icnown. about white* 
children in interracial communities, ^.urther resedrch might focus on 
White children in a variety of^ interracial settings. The understanding 
of parent's. assessment of their child's experiences, and thereby their 
willingness** to remain in an interracial community, is important. It 
is essential to control for social class in order to dif f^erentiate 
between the effect -of social^ class and racial' variables. ^ - 

The main difference seen between the public school, childreri who 
are a minority in thdir school and the private school children who are 
not was in their adaptations to black culturfi as. perceived by their 
parents. The white-private sch6ol child may spfend a lot of his social 
time with black children, but may neyer experience minority status, 
if-he prefers, he may be able to^avoid social contact with blacks 
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completely, depending on the racial composition of his private sphool. ' 
Many/ white public school children "assume black speech patters and manner 
isms while at play, as predicted by differential association theory. 
These seem to be' the community norm for play, much as children at 
another time spoke pig Latin. It Is interesting that black and white 
children tend to speak standard English in more formal settings i This 
probably happens because' those speaking standard English are more 
rewarded in the larger society. . 

Most white^public school parents perceive race as^ a limited 
factor' itt» their children's lives and often had difficulty separating 
the racial from other factors in their perception of their children's 

adaptation. _ - ' • . ' 

Some children are reported to have experiences analagous to those 

'of black children when, they are a minority in a school. Two families 
report their children wish they were black. Other families report^ 

. less pervasive identity loss. Some children. suffer situational loss 
of self esteem, notably around physical activities. They 'feel black 
children deride them at gym, on the playground, or while they are 
dancing.. It is very striking that parents report that their children's 
difficulties Lend to be with black girls, not boys." This ""^ing .is 
consistent with St. John's report that studies show black girls have . 

■ less favorable attitudcs/toward whites than do black boys.^ . - 



2Nancy H. St. John, Srhool Desegregation (John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, 1975), p. 78. ' - . 
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•Singer found such to be the case in her study of fifth grade children.^ 

The children and parents who described social difficulties complained 
that black children did not like them,, not vice versa. 

Based on the statements of soT.e of the children in the study and 
those of the parents, it seems that some children are never called 
raciaL names. Some are, but respond by being offensive in 'turn. Some 

,are called racial names and suffer great pain from this and feel picked 
on because of their race. It may be that racial name calling is part 
of the tendency of" children to try to find ways to get power over 
another child by making him angry^ .When the words either do not anger- 
or caus'p an unpleasant response, Ithe behavioif stops. 

■ Some children may^need -help from teachers and schdol adminis- 
tration in coping with their minority status. It may^require a new 
mind set to recognize that white children may experience the same ^ 

' difficulties black children sometimes do when they are in the minority 
No child was described as isolated because of racial reasons. The 
relationship of personality factors to adaptation to minority status, - 
would be an important area- of potential, study. , ' - ' 



3Dor6thy Singer, "Interracifl Attitudes of Negro and White 5th 
Grade cV^rl'U legl.gated -'d "^segregated Schools Doctoral^- 
Dissertation, Teachers Colle'ge, Cqlumbxa Unxversxty, 1966). • 
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Around fifth grade, perhaps a little sooner^ the. parents perceive* 
that the children begin to separate a little along facial lines. Thi^ 
group separation seems to occur even for children whose best friends 
are in th^ main black. Many parents commented that , the. racial divisions 
theV saw were akin "to the Jewish-gentile, Italian-Irdsh and other 
division's 'they, themselves experienced as children. With the onset of 
preadolescence, children become more concerned afeout and involved in- 
their social group. Who is a part of that group and who is not 
becomes central. The basis fqr inclusion and exclusion probably varies 
somewhat from conqnunity 'to community., but ethnic ^ahd religious 
groupings^lkre probably a common basis throughout the United States. 

In -the community studied, blackness is ah important focus of 
identity formation. The white children do not have a comparable focus 
as they come from many ethnic groups and being white does not, in this 
community^seem to be much of a focus fo^ identity formation. Perhaps 
there is a sense among some of the childreii that tKey are the out group 
in the community. Tl^is Vnay account for the trend to agree with the 
statement that blacks of^en hurt other^.pedple's-^-eelings. 

The' data which implies 'a tendency toward racial separation around 
fifth grade -iS; consistent with other .studies. Criswell found that white 
children cho3e blacks less frequently on sociometric tests after fifth 
grade. Allport"sta-t^^ that fourth grade is tbe stage of total rejection 
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of the out group. Perhaps' black -children when, in the majority tend to 
reject white- children ax^ound this age. This study does not confirm the 
^rejection of 'blacks by white children around fourth grade. There were 
•no inverse correlations between age ot> grade arid attitude. The question 
of group formation in interracial communities during fifth grad^ may be _ 
a fruitful one for further investigation, 

* Perhaps the most startling and unexpected finding of this study 
was that the white children iii the conmunity are not clear about who J 
is black and who is white. The extent to which this is true is not 
known because the- question was not part of the research- design and 
discovered -accidently. The literature is very clear that children 
perceive 'race "accurately around five years of age. "The children tend 
to d.escribe blacks as' tan, dark tan, brown or dark brown. "Two- tan 
children were identified as white. A white skinned child who has" a 
black father was described as white... Children in* the community may 
not share the American Standard that he' who .has a> known black ancestor ^ 
is black. Several children described tan children as white. One child 
thought Teddy Roosevelt was black; another that Jews are half black, 
half white-. These children may show confusion about racial identifi- 
- cation because the community shows all the' ambiguities of the„^American 
" racial situation in people who^ call 4:hemselves black, but range in color 
through every 'hue from white to- dark btown. In this community, race 

♦ 

may not be as salient an issue for children, as in other places, in the 



country and thus the motivation to learn early to -label people racially 
is lessened^ . ^ ^ * • 

Limitations 

.Xt\s important to remember that the public school sample is the . 
entire population-of white public schoof children in the community in . 
grades three tlirdugh six. The private school sample is not the population 
At least-one private school child .was not included' because he was dis- - 
covered after the study was. finished. There may have been more.. The. 
parents of at least eleven white children in private s.-.hools in the 
appropriate grades refused to .participate. " Ohe private school child ■ 
refused to participate. These twelve children are about one-quarter of 
the potential white private school population. Thus, the private 
school sample is .a 'biased one and the direction of -the bias can only 
be speculated on.- From their. reasons for refusal, it seems that as -a 
group they may be less concerned with or' curious about the effect on 
white children to interracial living. This assumption, seems partic- 
ularly valid for those families who said they-Were too busy. This.group 
of children may have-very, limited contact with black children, especially 
those children wT^o. attend almost totally white schools.. At least one 
family stated tba£ their experiences were so negative that they did not 

*want to discuss them." 

Because the study is not a' random sampling of white children in 
interracial communities, its results cannot be generalized easily to 
.such communities. The study does show, however, that blacks ^nd 



•white? can live amicably together. . " , 

- , . ^ * Sugge^stions for Further Researc h 

It is hoped that this study will stimulate further research on the 
white* child in interracial communities and in sitj^ations in which he is^ 
a minority. .The study of personality factors as they relat% to adaptation 
may provide much information that can be used to foster healthy 
^dapta't'ions, especially in .the white minority child. Permission for ^ 
observational studies might be arranged through Na'tional Neighbors or , 
appropriate school systems, It is clear from this, study that piarents 
in self cons9iously interracial cc^nmunities'are most willing to partic- 

ipate in such research. ' ' . - 

'Further research is needed to explore the arelationslifp between ; 
sex and racial attitude. Is it universally true that white boys and. ^ 
black girl's- have the least positive attitudes toward the other group? 
What are the- important variables associated, with this? In communities 
which are self consciously/integrated, does minority status tendfto wash , 
this difference out for white children? ^ If ^o, why? 

♦ 

Perhaps the most interesting question' raised by this .study for 
future research is whether the experience in this community indicates 
that there is a tendency for black-white relations to take on the 
character of relations between other ethnic groups in this country. 
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' ^More informatica-is also needed on the i differences of quklity and 
quantity. of time white children in interracial conmiunities spend with ^ 

black children. ' _ ~ ^ 

Sunanary of Ma for Findings 
- . • f 
- :~ ,lhtT3SnunitT-s1njd-ied-de^^^ and .whites can ^ 

live together- amicably when both groups- are preserit in about equal 
numbers. The children go to school^nd pla'y together The white- 
children perceive blacks as worthwhile people. It may be that . 
homogeneity iti social" class W blacks and'whites is important in 
predicting the success of interracial communities;. . - • . 

*Some white children do experience difficulties similar ;to those 
of black children when they are among white Children who are a minority' 
group at the public school. The public school children are; also- - " . 
likely to assume black speech, patterns and mannerisms and tg. show 
other evidence of wanting to.be part of the larger black group. 

-There is 'evidence in. this study 'that race is.less important in 
this community than elsewhere in the United States. There are many 
close, interracial friendships. Some "of the children, are, not concerned" 
'enougft about whp is black and. who is white to 'learn to assign everyone 
to- a'racial category. Groups formed on a racial basis in this community 
may have the character of ethnic divisions- which are common^ to our ^ 

country 'in general. . • ^ « 

It .may be that. black and white chilcfiren raised in communities like 
this one. will be the* ones 'who bfegin to work ou.t solutions' to the 
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American dilemma .of racial division and. a;iimasity. 
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■APPENDIX A 



-Washington, D.C. 
September 23, 1975 



Dear National Neighbor: ^ ^ - 

■r,y.y^r ■in•Washinqton^ D.,C.<":and am writing you because . 
Je^J"ir.e^t ifSfe inter.aci.1 living. , 

iS«fcSoisV^ SKferchiiaten in part o£ the North _ . 
Washington Neighbors,. Inc. -area. . • 

V •<= i^i-HP in the literature on white. children in racially 

, «foi«e.ISi oh»al IZ, Oh d »hite 

children 'in -your area. 

I a., interested .in ~tio„ 
• I ^"itaSs^ T^l scSSls are predominantly black, 

Tyfu i^Sa'n'on the v,hile children^ adaptation to 

' minority status in those schools. - 

If no -data have been collected in' youK:o«™unity, perhaps you will 

answer 'the following questions. , 

2. mat- is the approximate racial composition .of the 
'* elementary sbhools in your -area?. 

; 3. - HOW many Ipredomimtely blacK elementary, schools 

• are there in your community? . ;.. 

. a: What is L approximate white population, by parentage 
in each sbhool? 

' In anticipation'df|youi:.prom^^ reply, I reinain -'^ / . ^ 

/ Sincerely/ 

' -J - '• Bar^ra Li^rkin (Mrs.) 
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. APPENDIX B- ^ ^ , ^ 

Infonned Consent 

Ihis research project will be my thesis for a master's degree 
in social work from Catholic University. . I will ask your child to / 
answer several short questionnaires. Ihis will take about 10. minutes. 
I will ask you about your child's experiences in this neighborhood 

< 

which will take about 40 minutes. With iX)ur penfiission, I will tape 
our conversation. - ^ 

m information is ^ strictly confidential. Ifo. names or other 
identifying information will be used nor will information on a 
specific child be released. A copy of the final thesis will be 
available to any 'participant who is. inter eisted. , 



Barbara Libarkin 
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tl)_ 

Identifying number 

^^ ' ^ (2-3) 

Identifying nun^ber 
!• Sex . ' 

2. Age 

3. Grade 

4. Please write the first names of the four 

children you play with the most. - w;- 

(8) 



{4)_ 
(5). 
(61 



(9) 



(IC) 



«i ' 'ttiev worjc hard " • 

agree -itostly agree mostli^ disagree disagree 

6. Uiey make good teachers. 

ag£ee n>ostly agree mostly disagree disagree 

* 

7 I would like to live next door to them 
^ agree itiostly agr^- mostly disagree disagree 

8 It is easy to be friends with than. 

agree . mostly agree mostly disagree disagree 

9. I wouid like, to have them come to eat. at . (12) 
agr2"^^stly agree mostly disagree disagree. 

. (13) 

10 Hiev are good neighbors. • . 

moltly agree mostly disagree disagree 

-il They often hurt other people's feelings. (14) 
agrL mos.tly agree mostly disagree disagree 

12. I. would be will to marry one of them' when I (15). 
Ig?^e"^iiostly agree mostly disagree disagree 

13. .1 would like'to be in a club or on a team (16) 
ag^^^'Sstly agre^^ mostly disagree disagtee ^ 



14. They are honest 



Tiiev are iioiitr&i-. 

agree mostly agree mostly disagree disagree 



(17) 
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15 They have' done a lot to help our" country. 

ag^PWy agree mostly O^sagree disagree 

16. I wc^ald fiot want to ask any of them to^a^r^- 
agree mostly agree mostly disagree disagree^ 

n T would like to go on a picnic with them. 

™=iuy ag?ee .nostly disagree «sagree 

• ^L":>lS*%'^»-tly disagree disagree 

ZZ.m^%T2^^'^T^^ aisagr'ee- 
20. I would like' to have one for my teacher next 
agS; mostly agree 'mostly disagree disagree 

21 It is a waste of money to send them to college, 
agree mostly agree mostly disagree disagree 

22. I would lik4 to see one of them get elected 
Prpqident of the ITnited States. 
' agrS TnosSy agree mostly disagree disagree 
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APPENDIX D 



Questionnaire 



How far did father, go in school? ^ 

1 - High schcpl graduate or less 

2 - Some college 

3 - Bachelor's degree 

4 - Bachelor's degree plus 

5 - ffestec's degree 

6 - Master 's^l^ree plus 

7 - Doctorate 

What is. father's occupation? 

1 r- Higher* Executives of large concerns/ 

proprietors r inajor professionals 

2 - Business mans^ers, proprietors of medium 

sized businesses, lesser professionals 

3 - Administrative personnel ^ owners small 

Jtxisinessesr minor professionals 

4 - Clerical & Sal^s workers, technicians, - 

owners of little businesses 

5 - Skilled manual employees 

6 - Machine operators, semi-skilled employees 

7 - Unskilled enployees 

How far did mother go in school? 
See 23 above - - 

What is mother's occupation? 
See 24 above 
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27. HOW long have you lived in this neighborhood? 

1- 1 year or less 

2- 2 years ^ ^ . - , 

3- 3 years ^ 

4- 4 years ^ . 

'5-5 years ' ^ , . 

6- 6 years 

7- 7 years ' 

8- 8 years 

9 - 9. years or nrore 

28A. Did you ever live in a racially mixed neighborhood 
before you moved here? 

1 - No - . 

2 - Yes ; . 

28B. vaiere was theJLast interracial neighborhood in 
which you lived before you itioved here? How long 
did^you live there? 

See 27 above 

28C. rtiat v;as the racial composition ^f the neighbor- 
hood? 

1 - less than 20% non-white, both parents 

2 - 20% to 50%/inoh-whiter both parents 

3 - over 50% non-white, both parents 

4 -'less than 20%^ non-vAiite/ father only 

5 « 20% to 50% non-white"", father, only 

6 - over 50% non-white, father only 
> 7 - 20% to 50% non-white, inother ogly 

' - 8 - 2d% to 50% non-^^ite,. mother'-only 
9 - over 50% non-white, mother only 

28D. VJhat were the economic characteristics of ^e ^ 
blacks (orientialsr chicanes, etc.) and whites? 

1 - similar for both races - 

2 - whites were more prosperous than blacks 

3 - blacks were more prosperous than .whites 
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28E. Did you have interracial experiences^ 
^outside- the neighorhoods in which you 
lived bofore you moved here? 

1 - No ' 

2 - father &/or mother attended racially 

mixed school 

3 - father Si/ot mother active in civil 

rights' movement, volunteer or employed^ 

4 - father &/or mother ei^loyed' in non-civil 
t rights iliterradial setting 

5 - Other 

29B. How long did you live in the interracial 
neighborhood you lived in before the one 
you oust told me about? ' ^ 

See 27 above 

29C* What was the racial cofrposi.tion of the 
neighborhood?^ . * ' . . - ^ 

See 28C above 

!29D* Vliat were the economic characteristics of the 
blacks (orientals, cfiicahos;/ etc.) and whites? 

i 

See '28D above ' 

30B. Did you live in an interracial neighborhood 
before that? 

See 27 above. ^ 

30C. What was .the racial composition of the 
neighborhood? 

See 28C-^above 

30D. What were .the economic characteristics of the 
blacks ^orieafels/chicanos, etc.) and whites? 

See 28D above 
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JOE. Did you live in an interracial neighborhood (44) 
.. before that? , . . 

' 1 - No ' • ■ ' . 

2 - Yes ' ' 

VSiy did you move here? Did you see the Neighbors, (45) 
Inc. ad or otherwise learn of Neighbors, Inc.? 

1 - No ' - ' ' 

2 - Yes 

31B. Main Reason - ' . . (48) 

1 - City living, includes convenient public 

transportation, close to dcwntovni,' population 
mixed for age * - 

2 - Racial integration ' , ^ / 

3 - Physically attractive area 

4 - Housing, cheaper than elsewhere for 

coTpparable housing 

5 - To be with people alike politically 

6 -^'Tolerance of individual differences 

7 - Sense of conununity 

8 - Resident before blacks moved into area 

9 - Other ' * ' 

31C. Second reason \- ^ ^ ^^^) 

See 31B above 

31D. Third reason (48), 



See 31B above 
3 IE. Fourth reason 
See 318 above 

32* Do most of your family activity take place in (50) 
the neighborhood or elsewhere? This question 
includes church, club and social visiting 'activities. 

Less thap half in the neighborhood 
Half in the neighborhood; half out 
More than half in the neighborhood 
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^1 - 

2 - 

3 - 
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33* How would, you rate your -child's academic (51) _ 

progress? 

1 - Good, neither because of, nor spite of school 

2 -, Good, because of school 

3 - Good, in speite of school - 

4 - Adequate, neither because of, nor in spite of school 
5,- Adequate, because of school . ^ 

6 - Adequate, in spite of school 

7 ^ Poor, neither because of, nor ih spite of* school 

8 Poor, because of school 

9 - Poor> in spite of school 

34A.' :Jow would you describe your child's social (52)^ 
situation? ' /^^ 

1 - Has inany playmates, black and white 

2 - Plays almost exclusively withv.many whites 

3 - Plays almost exclusively with- many blacks 

4 - Plays with' a few children, black and v^ite ^ 

5 - Plays v/ith a few children, mainly v^ite / 

6 - Plays with a few children, mainly black- 

7 - Isolated, rarely plays with other children 

34B. Does your child visit black homes? Does he SOTie- (53).. 
times eat at the homes of black children? 

1 - Does not visit black homes 
2>,- Visits black hcsnes, but dofes.TK>t eat there 
' 3 - Visits and eats in black hcines 

4 - Visits and is visited by blacks. Ihe children 

eat in each other homes, 

5 - Visits and is visited by blacks ^ 
6j - Blacks visit home of child^v^o does not visit 

black homes 
7 - Don't know 
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34C. Does your child invite blacks to parties? (54) 
Is he invited to parties by blacks? 

1 - Does not invite blacks to parties and is 
" ndt'invied to parties by blacks 

2 - Invites blacks and is invited to parties 

by blacks 

3 - Invites blacks, but is hot invited to 

parties by blacks 

4 - Does not invite blacks, but is invited to 

parties by blacks 

5 - Neither gives nor atten^ parties 

6 - Don't know 

34D. How close do most of your child's playmates live? (55) 

1 - Within 2 blocks 

2 - Within 1/2 mile . ' . 

3 - Within .a mile 

4 - Further than 1 mile ^ 

34E.. W&s his social situation different in the pist (56) 

1 - No ^ 

2 Played with more children, black and white 

3 - Played with more black children 

4 - Played with more white childre 

5 ^ Played with fewer children, black and vAiite ^ 

6 ~ Played With fewer vrfiite children 

7 - Played with fewer black children - 

34F. Vfould you describe your child as generally active (57) 
6r generally quite? 



\ 



1 - Quiet 

2 - Active 

3 --Bo^h^ctive and quiet 
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34G. IDoes your child act differently in a. black (58) 
group than in a white one? 

"-^ - 1 - No 

2 - Speech changes 

3 T. Mannerisms change 

4 - Speech and mannerisms change 

5 Black speech patters and mannerisms always present 

6 - Other ' 



35. Wiat effect, if any, does' living in a racially (59) 
mixed neighborhood (and attending a majority 

black school) ha\^e on your child? 

1 - None- (60) 
- . - >2 - Greater racial tolerance 

3 - Less racial tolerance 

4 - Greater racial awareness , (61) 

5 - Eacposed to prejudice agairist whites 

'* 6 - Has become bicultutal (62) 

7 - Negative effect on self esteem 

8 Positive effect on self esteem 

9 - Other ' 

36. If you could change t* racial composition of the (63) 
neighborhoc»a (or Shepherd School) , would you? 

■1 - No , 

2 - Whi.ter 

3 BXd.ck6n 

4 - Whiter school, no change in neighborhood 

37. (Etor private school children only) Did your child (64) 
ever attend Shepherd School? Why. did you withdraw 
him? 

1-No . (65) 

. 2 - Academic difficulties 

3 - Racial difficulties 

4 - Social difficulties 

5 - Shepherd was adequate, but priviate school better 

6 - Kindergarten only 

7 - Other - * 
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38. Is there anything about your child's experience in inter- 
racial living^ that we haven't talked about which you would 
like to share with me? 

code into above categories. 
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TABLE 10 



RACIAL CaiPOSITION OF THE" COMHUNITY HBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL GRADES 1 TO 6, OCTOBER' 1971 TO 19.75 INCLUSIVE 



1971* 



1972* 



1973 



1974' 



1975 



492 
353 

139 



435 
342 

93 



4or~ 

321., 
68 



407 
321 

79 . 



381 
310. , 

66 



TOrBUi 

BLACK 
(BLACK OR 
NEGRO) 

OTHERS 
(VJHITE OR 
CAUCASIAN) 

SPAINSH 
^feURNAMED 
(HISPANIC) 

&IANS 
(ORIENTIAL 
OR PACIFIC- 
ISLANDER) 

AMERICAN 
INDIAN . 
(AMERICAN 
IM5IAN OR 
AIASKAN 
, NATIVE) 

OTHER ' OR 
WHITE AS A 
PERCENT-OF- 

THE TOTAL • 

♦During 1971 and 1972, racial categories included only black 
and others. 




1 . ' 

Categories in parentheses used in 1975. 
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TABLE 11 



FACIAL Ca-IPOSITIN OF •mB^^blSTRICT 0F CQUIffilA ^SCHOOL SYSTEM 
'■ " GRADES 1 TO 6, OCTOBER 1974 A^^D SEPTafflER 1975 



1974 1975- . 



TOTAL 

BIACK 
(BLACK OR 
NBGRD) 

CriHEPS 
(WHITE OR 
CAUCASIAN) 

SPANISH ' 

SUFNfiMED 

(HISPANIC) 

ASIANS 
(bRIE^3TAI£ 
OR PACIFIC ^ 
ISIANDHRS) 

AMERICAN 
INDIAN 
•(AMERICAN 
INDIAN OR 
ALASKAN 
"^NATIVE) 

OIHER OR 
WHITE AS A 
PERCENT OF 
.THE TOTAL 



62, S88 ^ . 59,723 

59,833 > 56,466 

2,339 2,422 

518 * 452 

292 371 

6 12 



3.71% '4.06% 



1 ° . 

(Categories in parentheses used in 1975. 
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TABLE 12 - ' 
OGCUPATICNAL STRUCTURE BY RACE* OF THE COi-lMUmTY 



Tbtai All Races 
2646 




K)tal Black 
1440 


Total Other 
,1206 




> 

Total 


Black 


Other 


%Black 


%Other 


(1) Professional & 
Kindred/ Mana- 
gerial and 
Administrative . 


.1512 


837 ■ 


675 


58.1 


56.Q, 


(2) Sales and 
y clerical 


658 


298 


360 


20.7 


29.8 


, / 

(3) Craftsmen> Pore-r 
men & Kindred ^ 
Operatives iiK:l. 
Ttansport 


153 


99 


54 


6.9* 


4.5 


(4) Laborers and 

Farm Vforkeirs ^ 
* 


34 


34 


0 


2.3 


0.0 

r 


(5) Service Workers 
and Private 
Houcehold Vforkers 


289 
f649 


172 
14,40 


117 
1206 . 


12.0 

10.&20 


9.7 
100.0 


*Based on 1970 'Census 


Block Statistics 




• 





56 
48 
40 
% 32 
24 
16 
8 
0 



(1) 



Black [ 



* \ 



Other KWWVW-^ 



I 

(2) 



/ 



■/ 

/ 



/ 



(4) ; (5) 



\ • 

\ 
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^TABLE 13 

REFUSALS TO PARTICIPATE IN STUDY 



Type of 
Name Private School 



Length -of 
Residence in 
Cbmrnunity 



A Religious 



B Religious 



C Secular 



E Religious . 



Religious 



H 



Religious 



Secular 



17 years 



^14 years 



6 years 



D Iteligious 15 years 



10 years 



9 years 



8 years 



no data, 
more than 
'8 years 



Reasons for Refusal 



Study would be an invasion 
of privacy. Eamily will 
not answer questions on 
race or religion. 

Mother has too much 
feeling about blacks 
who have hurt and 
harrassed her children. 
She feels family has 
been .denied the benefits 
of the community. 

Attitude scale might 
have negative effect 
by causing child to 
become' toduly race 
conscious. 

Child claimed to have 
been in two master's 
studies and does not 
want to participate in 
any more. 

MDther and children 
are too busy. 

Study might sensitize 
children to think 
interracial living is 
other than the norm. 

Mother eager to partic- 
ipate.' Child refused. 

" Family is too busy to 
participate. 
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TABLE 14 



RESPONSES TO ATTITUDE SCALE BY ITEM 



Standard 

-Statement 0* 1 2 3 4 Mean Deviation 

1/ They work hard. 2 3 43 35 3.337 .668 

2. They make good - 1 3 38 41 3.487 ' .628 • 
teachers. . . 

3. I would like to live i 6 28 ' 47 3.446 .737 
next door to them. 

4. - It is easy to be 4 5 38 36 3.277 .786 

friends with them. 

5. I would like to have 2 9. 29 43 3.361 .774 
them come to eat ^t my 

house. 

6. They are good neighbors/ 1 • 5 31- 46 3.470 .669 

74 They o£ten hurt other. ' 9 12 34 28' 2.976 .962 
's) -^people's feelings. ^ 

8. I would be willing to 1 22 14 26 20 ' 2.537, * 1.135 
marry "one of them when , ^ 

I grow up. 

3< I would like to be in 0 5 26 52 3.566 ^09 

a clud or on a team 
- , with them. 

10. They are honest. , 3 1 50 29 3.265 .664 

11. They have done a lot 3 3 27 50 3.494 .739 
' to help our country 

12. ' I would not want to ask 0 0 16 67 3.807 .397 ^ 

any of them to a party. 



*No response. 
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Statement 0* 

13. I would like to go on 
a .picnic with them. 

14. They are pretty dumb. 

15. They get excited over 
litte things. 

16. I would like to have 
one for my teacher 
next year. 

17. It is a waste of money 
to send them to college. 

18. I would like to see one 
of them set elected 
President of the United 
States. 



1 
1 

0 
6 



2 

.3 

3 
9 



3 

28 

21 
38 



4 

51 

59 
30 



Mean 
3.554 

'3.675 
3.108 



12 
24 



69 
55 



3.807 
3.578 



Standard 
Deviation 

.630 



.543 
.870 



1 2 10 31 39 3.305 .781 



.454 
.701 



Scaling Key: Items 1-6, 8-11, 13^ 
16 and 18 

0 

4 = Agree 
3 = Mostly Agree 
' - 2 = Mostly Disagrees 

1 = Disagree 



Items 7, 12, 14-15 and 17 



4 = Disagree 
3 = Mostly Disagree 
2 = Mostly Agree 
1 = Agree 
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TABLE 15 



Class 



' I 
II. 
Ill 
IV 
V 
Obtal 



SOCIAL CIASS OF PAKTICIPATIKG FAI'lILIE S* 
Public School 



21 
13 
2 
0 
1 
37 



Private School 

19 

5 

0 

1 

0 
25 



/ 



♦Based on "a^ro-Factor Index of Social PDsition/' August 
B. Hollingshead, mimeographed. 
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TABLE 16 

ppv^nnm RXPERIEH:ES IN INTERRACIAL LIVIMG 



Characteristics of 
the Coimiunit^ 

'Less than 20% non-white 

20-50% non-white 

Over 50% non-white 

Non-whites and whites 
similar economically 

Non^ltes less 
prosperous than whites 

Mean number of years in 
the coimiunity 

Standard deviation 

' *2 don't know responses ^ 

**1 d6n)t know response ^ 

There- were fifteen children in families where parents lived in 
more than four interracial neighborhoods. 

, v^,^^ of residence in the coimiunity studied 

for Sa^^LlifySars/ftlara deviation 4.304, n^ian 

6.545. ■ ' •■■ , 



._l 


_2 


3 


19 


11 ■ 


5 


20 


7 


4 


25 


10 


6 


30* 


10** . 


3** 


24* 


22** 


11** 


3.46 


3,18 


5. 



2.49 2.56 ^- 3.09 
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TABLE 17. ' 

CHILDRE2J IN FAMILIES ;M PRIOR INTERRACIAL EXPERIENCE 



Activity Nunber of Children 

Attaided racially mixed 61 (-73. 5%) 
1 

school 

Wbrked for civil rights ' 33 (39.8%) 
organization or active as 
in volunteer civil rignts 

Vforked with blacks 67 (80.7%) 

Other ' 24 (23.9%) 



^From grammar school through college.' Generally whites 
were the majority group. 
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TABLE 18 



REASONS FOR ENTERING COt-lMUNITy 





Rank of Reason 
' 1 2 3 


4 


Total 


City living 


15 


34 


15 


5 


- 

69 


Racial integratic«i 


26. 


12 


6 


17 


61 


tfeighbdrhood pretty 


11 


13 




11 


56 


To be with politically 
like people 


0.. 


0 


2 


0 


" 2 


Tolerance of individual 
differences' 


0 


0 


1. 


1 


2 


Sense of community ^ 




2 


5 




li 


Resident before racial 
change 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


other 


15 


.9 


12 


8 


44 



Nineteen 6f thirty-seven public- school families listed the 
quality of the public^school as one o^^eir four main reasons 
for moving into the community. 
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. • . TABLE 19 

. FAMILY FREE TIME SPENT IN THE^CafiUNIOY BY TYPE !jOF SCHOOL 



Public Private 



tore than half in the "l7 (37.8%) 22 (57.9%) 
community . * 

Hcilf in, half out 13 (28.9) 9 (23.7%) 

Less than half in the 15 (33.3%), - 7 (18". 4%) 
ooninunit^ 

Chi-square analysis showed no statistically significant 
difference between the two groups. . 



TABLE 20 

PARENTAL PERCEPTION OF SCHOOL'S ROLE IN CHILD'S PROGRESS 
» Public* Private . 



Neutral-' . 14(31.1%) 10(26.3%) 

Helps ' * 25 (55.6%) 28 (73.7%) 

Hinders ' 6(13.3%). 0 

Chi-square analysis showed not statistically significant 
difference between the two groups. . v " 
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TABLE 21 



USE OF COMMUNITY SCHOOL BY ERTv^.TS SCHOOL GRCOP MD REASONS 
FOR rJAVING* (IF AFTER FIRST GRADE) 



Number* 
15 . 



Never attended conmunity school 

. Kindergarten only reasons for 

» leaving > 

Q Racial reasons 

g Academic reasons 

4 Social reasons 

Y public school adequate, private 

better 

5 Other 

♦Number is greater than private school sample total assome 
parents gave more than^one reason for leaving the school. 

TABLE 22^ 



DESIRED CHANGE IN RACIAL COMPOSITION 



Number , 

* * • 

9 

41 (49.4%) ' > ' 'No change desired 

23 (27.7%) ; . ' ^ W^^^ .community were more whites 

TO iAO-':^i\ Wish, school were whiter (public 

■ school group only) , ' )_ 

Where Children "lived in families which wanted to change racial 
S^sSion'^eir families were most likely to want the school 
rSui??i, especially their iim.«diate area, to be about 40% 
white. 
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